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A “CLINICAL YEAR” 


Work Assignments from Board of American Missions Follow Studies 
in Theological Seminary 


By E. T. Beaver, Madison, Wisconsin 


THe TERM “Clinical Year Man” is com- 
paratively new in the United Lutheran 
Church. Who is he and what does he do? 
At the present time there are three such 
men in our Church. Here briefly is an 
account of how a “Clinical Year Man” 
came into being and is being trained. 

An application was accepted by the 
Board of American Missions from a mid- 
dle year man in the Southern Seminary 
to do canvass work in the Department of 
Survey and Research during the summer 
of 1937. The canvass work was a census 
of prospective areas that through various 
means had been recommended to the 
Board as suitable places for mission 
churches. The information gathered by 
the canvassers is acted upon after careful 
study and here we have briefly the ground 
that is first covered before a mission 
church becomes a reality. After the sum- 
mer’s work is over the canvasser returns 
to his seminary to complete his theological 
studies. 

Early in the year 1938 came a call from 
the Board. of American Missions to con- 
tinue the work, “The Birth of a Clinical 
Year Man.” After ordination by the synod 
from which the applicant came, he joined 
the two other such applicants in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and they received the first of 
four assignments, each to be for a period 
of three months. 


The Work Begins 

Observe the work of mercy a pastor 
must be prepared to do. The phases of 
the work studied under the Inner Mission 
Board are: 

Prison Work, which is carried on by a 
very proficient chaplain, who sees in a 
prisoner a child of God to be brought 
back to the fold and not merely a criminal. 

Hospital Work, which is also carried on 
by a capable chaplain, who works in har- 
mony with the doctors to bring spiritual 
aid to the sick bodies. 

Child Placement Bureau, whose work 
is supervised by a devout Christian 
woman, who, with the aid of her staff, 
seeks to find homes for children that by 
the death, divorce or desertion of their 
parents are thrown on the mercy of the 
public. Christian homes are sought to 
prevent the growth of the prison chap- 
lain’s congregations and also to break up 
such groups known as “The Dead End 
Kids.” 

Seaman’s Home, under the direction of 
a German minister, where seamen from 
all parts of the world may find a Christian 
haven of rest. 

Settlement House, a center where a 
minister and deaconess strive to bring 
physical and mental improvement with 
the deep, underlying trend of Christian 
education to those who live in the sec- 
tions so often referred to as “slums,” but 
which we prefer to call “neglected areas” 
of our cities. 


Deaconess Home, a place of training for 
young women who have dedicated their 
lives to the service of the Master. 

Hospice for Women. Here strange 
women in a city may find room and board 
as well as Christian fellowship. 

Hospice for Men, serves the same pur- 

pose for men and does a splendid work 
under Christian men and women working 
at the head. 
' Dispensary, where those who are phys- 
ically ill may receive aid which is offered 
by a deaconess and staff of doctors who 
give their services free, being prompted 
by the Christian desire to serve. ; 

Institutions for the Blind, for those who 
have had the misfortune of either being 
born without sight or have lost it, may 
do a worth-while work and earn their 
own keep. 

Institutions for the Deaf, where, like 
the blind, they have in some way been 
deprived of one of their most important 
senses, seek by the help of Christian work- 
ers to find a way to earn their keep. 

So comes to a close the period of study 
and observation under the Board of Social 
Missions to which I wish at this time to 
pay tribute for their unending efforts to 
further God’s Kingdom among the unfor- 
tunates of the city and surrounding areas 
of Philadelphia. 

A class under an outstanding psychiatrist 
of Philadelphia, who gave six very helpful 
lectures on “Dealing with People” and the 
privilege of asking questions which made 
the lectures most valuable. At the same 
time conferences were held with Mr. H. 
Torrey Walker, treasurer of the Board of 
American Missions, who gave interesting 
and helpful talks on the financing. of 
churches and the entire operation of the 
Board of American Missions. This period 
of study broadened the knowledge of the 
clinical year man extensively. 


In the Parish 

Into the first parish as associate pastor, 
here the way of the three men parted, 
each going into a different locality. The 
writer was placed in Haddonfield, N. J. 
The association here was with the kind 
of pastor that our Church needs more of, 
an “up and coming” young minister who 
is in the midst of a much-needed building 
program and is showing by hard work his 
Christian colors. Many of the outstanding 
problems that were cited by Mr. Walker 
in previous talks were experienced while 
here. I wish to take this opportunity pub- 
licly to thank the Rev. Donald F. Irvin 
for his splendid help and kindness while 
I served as a clinical associate in his 
mission parish. 


In University Work 
Far removed from the scenes of the pre- 
vious parish the work continues in the 
only United Lutheran Church in that 
university city of Madison, Wis. Here in 
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one of the most beautiful churches in the 
country men from all walks of life come 
to hear the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as only a devout Christian and 
great preacher such as the Rev. Edwin 
Moll, D.D., who has, and is, guiding this 
church out of a financial and membership 
decline, can preach it. The greatest praise 
I can give this man for his aid to me is 
to join with the members of his congre- 
gation, friends, and all who have come 
within the sound of his voice, and say, 
“Thanks to God that I am privileged to 
know him.” To know him and work with 
him is not only inspirational but is to love 
him and be strengthened by his influence 
in Christian faith. 

There remains a month before the period 
of training in this parish will be over. 
From all indications it will be filled with 
as much, if not more, inspiring work than 
has already been experienced. 

The writer will move into another par- 
ish for the last three months of the “clin- 
ical training,” which has already proven 
a great benefit to the two clinical year 
men that have gone before. ; 


Benefits of Such Training 


The idea of putting these few facts into 
print was not prompted by any sugges- 
tion of person or persons, but for the sole 
purpose of trying to point out some of 
the benefits of such training to those who 
may have the idea that training men for 
the Home Mission field is a “brain storm 
venture.” 

Do we not give special training to those 
who are entering the foreign field? Why 
not to those entering the Home Mission 
field? For in this field there are conditions 
and problems foreign to every synod of 
the U. L. C. A. Picture if you. will a south- 
ern minister adapting himself to a mid- 
western German community without first 
having had some experience; a “fast- 
talking northeasterner from the city go- 
ing into a farming or textile community 
of the South; a city man going into a rural 
parish not knowing a plow from a corn 
crib; a minister from a non-liturgical 
locality going into a church where the 
liturgy is followed according to the Ru- 
brics. He, in every case, you may say, can 
and will learn. No doubt a man who has 
passed the courses of the seminary can 
and will learn; but where a mission is 
concerned, the pastor who is to bring that 
mission to life and add it to the group of 
self-supporting churches cannot afford to 
spend years using the trial-and-error 
methods, but should be prepared to meet 
every problem as it arises. Other profes- 
sions demand specially trained men. And, 
if I may ask, “Why not put such men into 
those places where untrained men have 
never before ventured?” This is shown 
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A COMMUNITY’S 
FOUNDATION 
STONE 


THE FUNDAMENTAL pillars of society 
and the foundation stones of a com- 
munity are three in number. The 
Church, the School and the Home. 

The church is indispensable in the 
life of a community. Theodore Roose- 
velt once made this statement: “In the 
pioneer days of the West, we found it 
an unfailing rule that after a com- 
munity had existed for a certain length 
of time, either a church was built or 
else the community began to go down- 
hill.” That rule still applies today. The 
church is the moral source of power in 
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ADDRESS AT THE 
WOMAN'S CLUB, 
IRWIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


By THE Rev. Paut N. SCHNUR 


themselves to the new spirit of youth 
which has developed under modern 
methods of education. But however 
sympathetically we may be inclined to 
regard the present situation, one thing 
is certain: should frequent divorce be 
more than a temporary phenomenon, or 
should family discipline break down 
completely under the pressure of mod- 
ern ideas of authority and subordina- 
tion, irreparable harm would be done. 
The home as an institution belongs to 
the natural order and exists by divine 
appointment; and anything which would 


any community. Let the church be 

poorly attended and die, and you blunt or kill the moral 
conscience of the people. Business would be paralyzed, 
graft and corruption would prevail, vice and evil would run 
rampant, with lust and passion controlling the actions of 
men and women. For the good of the community, the church 
is indispensable. 

The second foundation stone of a community is the school. 
It likewise is essential in the life of the community. Rule it 
out—and ignorance, illiteracy and superstition would grow 
and thrive, and the development of noble character, good 
citizenship and civiilzed living would be greatly imperiled. 
“The right instruction of youth is a matter in which Christ 
and the world are concerned.” The community needs its 
system of public school education. 

The third pillar of society is the home. By the home we 
do not mean simply a building made of brick and mortar, 
and of wood and plaster. A home is more than just a house. 
A house is built by human hands; but a home is erected by 
human hearts. A house may be destroyed by fire, tornado, 
or earthquake—but not even death itself can destroy the 
happy relation of hearts joined together in the holy fellow- 
ship of the home. It is not a beautiful building, luxurious 
furnishings or fine friends that make a home. The home, 
like the church, is where the spiritual virtues of faith, hope 
and love bind all within its circle in a sacred bond of mutual 
trust, understanding love and self-sacrificing comradeship. 


The Home Well Spoken Of 

The home, which is the very unit of the nation, has been 
the subject of much eulogy. Here are some of the state- 
ments made concerning the home. “Home is the last relic 
of Paradise, the seminary of all other institutions.” “Home is 
the castle whose walls shield the child, whose fires warm 
the aged, and whose light guides all.” “Home is the father’s 
kingdom, the child’s paradise, and the mother’s world.” 
“Home is the blossom of which heaven is the fruit.” And yet 
in spite of such eulogizing—not every home is a perfect 
home. A home, depending upon the life within it and the 
product coming out of it, can be an agency for good or for 
evil. 

“One hears it asserted quite frequently today that the 
home is changing, that it is passing through a period of tran- 
sition, and that much of our difficulty with respect to the 
family life is due to this fact. There is some truth in the 
assertion. The alarming increase in the number of divorces 
is unquestionably due, at least in part, to the growing in- 
dividualism of the day; and the breaking down of family 
discipline to the failure on the part of parents to adjust 


permanently undermine its stability, or 
render it unable to perform the functions for which it has 
been called into being would threaten the very foundation 
upon which the whole social structure is reared.” (“Social 
Problems”—E. E. Fischer.) 

The importance of the home and its influence upon child 
life and the life of the community as a whole cannot be over- 
emphasized. It is not necessary to go into a home in order to 
find out what life there is like: we need only to look at the 
product of the home. The children coming out of a house 
bring its very atmosphere with them, even as a man who 
has been in a smoke-filled room carries its odor out on 
his person. 

A church within a church, a school within a school—that 
is the home. If things go right there, they go right else- 
where; if they go wrong there, they go wrong everywhere. 
The door-sill of the dwelling house is indeed the foundation 
of church and state. Or, as stated by Calvin Coolidge, “The 
destiny and greatness of America lie around the hearth- 
stone.” 

What type of home then should we seek to build? What 
can we do toward strengthening the life of the community 
through the home? In short, what constitutes an ideal home? 


Everyone Belonging 

The first characteristic of an ideal home—I would say— 
is a sense of belonging on the part of everyone. In this day 
and age when the home is considered by its occupants as a 
mere lodging house or a sort of irregular cafeteria—the 
stressing of this characteristic of an ideal home is vital. It 
is a fact that too many today feel more at home at the 
movies, the road house, and the bowling alley than they do 
under their own roof. Personal comfort, social ambition, 
devotion to business, personal pleasure or self-indulgence, 
dare not supplant one’s sense of belonging to the family 
circle without grave results. If individualism has run amuck 
in.our homes with each in quest of his own pleasures and 
selfish aims, we must somehow get back to a home-centered 
life, and pledge ourselves anew to the endeavor to build up 
the old family loyalty. An ideal home is one in which father, 
mother and children—all feel that they are important parts 
and belong to every phase of its life. 


Sharing and Fellowship 
A second characteristic of an ideal home is a sense of 
sharing or fellowship. Selfish interests and selfish ambitions 
must be supplanted by a spirit of self-surrender and self- 
impartation. Every true marriage and every true home 
means this. It is only through mutual co-operation, sharing 
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and fellowship—that noble character can be developed, and 
that joy and satisfaction of life can be increased. The home 
is thus a great school in which father, mother and children 
are indispensable to the other for the attainment of true 
manhood and womanhood. The parents in such a home 
will go through life comforting, sustaining and helping each 
other; sharing each others’ sorrows as well as joys, failures 
as well as successes. And in addition to that, they will keep 
young with their children, share their interests, their friends, 
their studies and their fun. They will share also in their 
plans, hopes and ambitions. And the children in such a 
home, trained to recognize the personal rights of each mem- 
ber of the group, will grow into manhood and womanhood 
co-operating in the spirit of all for each and each for all. 
Cost what it may in the sacrifice of selfish interests, the 
ideal home is one in which all its members are united in 
the sharing of life in its every phase. 


Trust and Faith 


A third characteristic of an ideal home is a sense of trust 
and faith. There is nothing that will do more to avert the 
breaking up of the modern home, and there is nothing that 
will do more to counteract the ever rising divorce rate in 
our land, than encouragement of a sense of trust and faith 
within the family circle. The lives of those within the home 
should be characterized by kindness, courtesy, thoughtful- 
ness, modesty and true affection. In the ideal home love 
reigns supreme, unselfish service is rendered, personal sac- 
rifices made, patient forbearance shown, quick reconciliation 
effected, calmness portrayed when troubles arise, and no 
fear or anxiety aroused concerning the future. In short, 
mutual trust and faith should reign supreme among all 
occupants of the ideal home. 


A Sense of Responsibility 

Still another characteristic of an ideal home is a sense of 
responsibility. The modern tendency today is for parents 
to abdicate their duty and to turn over to the church, the 
state and the school the responsibility for the training of 
their children. But surely parents have more than simply 
a biological purpose. I am convinced that modern parents 
should function today even as did parents in the past, 
namely, with complete responsibility for the social, intel- 
lectual and spiritual welfare of their children. They must 
take back some of the responsibilities that they have so 
readily handed over to teachers and other specialists in this 
over-specialized age. The school, the state and the church 
can never be the home. The home still remains the primary 
unit of civilization. 

Fathers and mothers therefore owe it to God and the 
state to train their children physically, intellectually, socially 
and religiously. At the same time, children owe the obliga- 
tion of obedience to parental authority. And yet in striving 
to attain this ideal we must guard on the one hand against 
the despotism of the old-time family where children had no 
voice, and on the other against the anarchy of the indulgent, 
ultra-modern home where spoiled children are the tyrants. 
A true home democracy with mutual respect for personality 
and with discipline based on reasonable obedience to rea- 
sonable requests should be the ideal. 


The Presence of God 

The fifth and final characteristic of an ideal home that I 
shall mention is a sense of the presence of God. The story 
is told of a Japanese college girl studying in an American 
college, one of whose American friends invited her home for 
the Christmas holidays. At the close of the holidays her 
hostess said to her as she was leaving, “I hope you have had 
a happy time with us.” “O yes, a beautiful time, except 
that I have missed the God in the house.” “The God in the 
house?” asked the hostess. “Yes, you know,” said the Jap- 
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anese student, “in my country each home has its gods’ shelf, 
and we worship every day.” “But you have no God in your 
house.” I wonder if that is not the trouble with the average 
American home today. There is no God in the house. Too 
often do we relegate the presence of God to the house of 
worship and to just one hour on Sunday morning instead of 
recognizing His presence in the home and in every moment 
of our daily life. As the old-fashioned parlor with its over- 
stuffed furniture and drawn blinds has been replaced by 
the modern living room where all members of the house- 
hold meet and mingle; so the habit of making religion a 
one-day-of-the-week affair must be replaced with the em- 
phasis of living our religion the entire week. 


The Family Altar 

There is need for the restoration of home religion. Once 
this temple was the world’s chief shrine, but today it is a 
practice outmoded and out of date, is considered as a family 
heirloom and is condemned to either the dust of the garret 
or the equally useless status of glass-case admiration. But 
there is need that this temple be rebuilt. There is need of 
the re-establishment of home religion, and the re-possession 
of a sense of the presence of God in the home. In order to 
effect such re-establishment and re-possession three things 
are necessary. 

First, there must be a Christian atmosphere in the home. 
This atmosphere is not created by the display of the Holy 
Bible on the table, a religious picture on the wall, the hymn 
book on the piano, or the church paper in the magazine rack. 
But it is created by one of the essential elements of a Chris- 
tian home, namely, the family altar or family worship con- 
ducted in all sincerity, faith and devotion. The re-establish- 
ment of a simplified form of daily worship in the family 
circle should be encouraged. Such devotions would not ex- 
clude the saying of grace at meals, the offering of private 
prayers, conversing about spiritual things, nor attending 
church services. Rather, family worship should supplement 
these things; and where it does, the atmosphere of the home 
is bound to be purified and spiritualized and a true spirit 
of reverence and worship will prevail. 

Then, too, there must be a conviction of sin within the 
heart. It is impossible to recognize our need of the presence 
of God in the home without a firm conviction of sin within 
the heart. Sin is more than just a mistake, an error or a 
moral lapse. It is more than the imagination of the human 
heart. “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us.” Sin is a grim reality in the lives 
of men that must be dealt with; it is a spiritual enemy that 
must be fought and conquered. 

The effect of sin is like that of the ripples on water after 
a stone has been thrown into it, the little rings grow wider 
and wider. They become so large that finally we cannot tell 
the rings from the mass of water. So it is with sin. Today 
it is just a little harmless indulgence that we think will never 
hurt us or anybody else, and tomorrow it is just a little bit 
more, until the thing that started out as a mere harmless 
indulgence has become so large that it has become part of 
the great ocean of evil and beyond our control. 

And then hand in hand with such a conviction of sin there 
must be a reliance upon Christ in our lives. God through 
the gift of His only begotten Son has provided the only 
remedy for sin. Let us believe His Word, appropriate the 
blessings of His redemption, and live the truth of His Gos- 
pel. That is the proof of our religion for which the world is 
looking, and that is the one thing that will assure the pres- 
ence of God in the home. In our daily living the unblurred 
features of the Master, His mind and spirit, “The very 
Gospel of the grace of God” must shine through. 

In every home Christ should be the Head of the home, 


the unseen Guest at every meal, and the silent Listener to © 


every conversation. 
May we build our homes according to this prescription. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


“To See Oursel’s as Ithers See Us” is not usually com- 
fortable, but it is frequently salutary. In this way, perhaps, 
it might be-well to view a recent stricture on the Christian 
Church by Mahatma Gandhi. Speaking of the Jew-Arab 
imbroglio in Palestine, in which, by the way, he does not 
side with the Jew, and then of the persecution of the Jews 
in Germany, he commented on his agreeable relations with 
Jews in the South African diamond fields. From these, he 
said, he had learned of their age-long persecution at the 
hands of Christian nations. Then he added this significant 
comment: “They have been the untouchables of Chris- 
tianity. The parallel between their treatment by Christians 
and the treatment of untouchables by Hindus is very close. 
Religious sanctions have been invoked in both cases for the 
justification of the inhuman treatment meted out to them.” 
The rebuke is well deserved, though the parallel is not per- 
fect. The Jews are not a part of Christendom, while the 
untouchables are an integral part of Hinduism. Fortunately 
the church is arousing to that fact itself, but it still has a 
long way to go to be consistent with the will of its Master. 


Italy Has Been Putting Through a most imposing and ex- 
pensive road project in recently conquered Ethiopia. Dur- 
ing the last thirteen months 2,028 miles of “new pivotal 
highway,” most of which is asphalt-surfaced, has been con- 
structed and opened to traffic. To join this Ethiopian unit 
with the entire imperial system, important harbors are being 
developed at Massawa and Assab, on the Red Sea, which 
will make the Italian colony comparatively independent of 
the French-controlled Djibuti railway and harbor. When 
the projected road south to Mogadiscio, now under con- 
struction, is completed, and a port constructed with a canal 
leading in from the shallow, monsoon-ridden roadstead of 
that place, Italy will be still freer from Djibuti. This new 
system of roads was supposedly constructed for the domina- 
tion of the conquered territory, and the commercial develop- 
ment of Ethiopia’s rich resources. The latter needs badly 
to be emphasized, for Italy paid $84,208 per mile for the 
road building, four times what it would have cost in Italy 
for the same mileage. This outlay was caused by the need 
of erecting 4,448 small bridges, 128 large bridges, 477,187,400 
cubic feet of excavation, 265,397,000 cubic feet of fill, and 
29,235,460 feet of walls and abutments of rain-proof cement. 
The funds for the project were drawn from Italy’s already 
bankrupt financial system and the capital assets of her peo- 
ple. And yet, already the roads are being used for purposes 
of military threat to the neighboring French colonies to 
satisfy the ambition and colony-hunger of Italy’s dictator. 


For Some Years the Growing Practice of erecting trade 
barriers along state boundaries has had the effect of intro- 
ducing controversy and confusion into our land. Touring 
citizens are meeting in the United States the harrowing ex- 
periences which formerly were attributed to travel in Europe 
with hér criss-cross map of jealously-guarded national and 
provincial barriers. Of our states, seventeen, mostly in the 
West and South, have set up toll gates for the collection of 
taxes—some for the protection of local products, which have 
in turn called forth retaliatory measures from the injured 
states. Gradually it is becoming evident that the states— 
particularly the individual citizens—are being ill-served by 
the practice, and popular protest is demanding a hearing. 
While that is being considered and, we hope, adjusted, there 
are several other matters that might well receive the atten- 
tion of state authorities. There is the problem of providing 
a gate in the state criminal-law barriers, which offenders 
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in one state are using to their advantage because they can- 
not be promptly followed by the law across a state-line. 
There is the need of an intelligent, moral uniformity to be 
established between states in the matter of marriage and 
divorce laws. There is that most grave and pressing ques- 
tion of seeking an equitable distribution of taxes between 
the federal, state and local divisions of government to pre- 
vent the oppression of the taxpayer. Even this last item 
has a deeply moral significance that the tax-applying author- 
ities would do well to consider. 


Recent Advices from Berlin Indicate that the Reich pre- 
serves a hopeful outlook for the speedy accession of colonies. 
The number of schools established to prepare Germans for 
colonial careers has been steadily increasing, the latest being 
one that offers a colonial medical course, for which can- 
didates are being solicited. Says the German Medical 
Journal: “In case of the re-incorporation of German col- 
onies, physicians will be needed who have been suitably 
prepared for eventual colonial service. Care has been taken 
that such preparation can be obtained according to a unified 
plan and with the co-operation of the Reich Medical Cham- 
ber.” This forehanded provision, however, is likely to be 
embarrassed by a present serious shortage of physicians at 
home, due in all likelihood to the Nazi restrictions upon 
Jewish doctors. The Reich’s Ministry of Education has since 
(January 13) been compelled to issue a decree which short- 
ens the period of required medical study by two years, and 
intensifies the courses offered to maintain a professional 
standard. This telescoping of the full course is accomplished 
by eliminating the one-year interneship, the substitution of 
hospital work during vacations, and the introduction of 
“practical courses.” The prospects are not so bright either 
at home or abroad. 


Prof. Albert Einstein, Who Declared at the time of his 
exile that he was surprised to find the Christian Church the 
only friend of his people, has enlarged his confession. Re- 
cently he announced: “I never had any special interest in 
church before, but now I feel a great affection and admira- 
tion because the church alone has had the courage and 
persistence to stand for intellectual truth and moral free- 
dom. I am forced to confess that what I once despised I now 
praise unreservedly.” Einstein not only has what it takes to 
stand by his convictions, but also that finer courage to 
acknowledge his mistakes. Christianity is highly honored by 
this testimony from a Jew. 


Students of Theology in Our Seminaries came in for 
severe criticism the other day. Their critic was Dr. Charles 
Arbuckle, professor of Homiletics (sermonizing to you) at 
the cultured Newton Theological School in Massachusetts. 
Addressing the trustees and faculty of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, in session at Philadelphia’s Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Dr. Arbuckle expressed his “amazement at the lack 
of Biblical knowledge among prospective ministers.” The 
charge is really serious and deserves the fullest investiga- 
tion. It emanates, however, from a source that is committed 
to a critical examination of the sources of Scripture, which 
may have unduly cultivated the study of books about the 
Bible rather than of the Bible itself. According to reports 
our own institutions provide adequate study of the Bible 
text. If our theological students neglect the reading of the 
Bible itself, they are doing themselves a grave disservice, 
both as Christians and as prospective interpreters of the 
same to their congregations. On the other hand, much of 
the literalistic and mechanical procedure that -passes for 
Bible study does not commend the practice to those who 
might be intelligently interested. Somehow the reasonable 
simplicity of the Word of God, and its inviting content, fails 
to be appreciated by critics and devotees alike. 
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DR. A. R. WENTZ AT MADRAS, INDIA 


Gettysburg Seminary’s Historian in an Address of Outstanding Clearness Cites 
the New Testament’s Definition of the Church 


Wuar 1s the New Testament con- 
ception of the Church? I assume that 
we may all start from that question. 
Not all of us will stop there. Some of 
us will also ask what Christian his- 
tory under God’s Spirit teaches about 


[This address was presented to the rep- 
resentatives of all Christian churches 
throughout the world who attended the 
recent International Missionary Council 
meeting at Tambaram, Madras, India. 
Dr. Wentz was a delegate to the conven- 
tion which met December 12-25, 1938.] 


tered in the living presence of Christ 
it was not static but dynamic. It was 
governed entirely by the Holy Spirit 
of Christ. It had no fixed outlook. 
Much of its power was due to its 
ability to change from time to time 


the nature of the Church. But at least 
we may all start from the New Testa- 
ment idea. 

What then is the New Testament conception of the 
Church? Our answer under the circumstances must be very 
brief and elementary. 


A Christian Fellowship 

According to the New Testament, the church is Christian. 
It is centered in Christ. If we use the figure of a body, the 
Head of the Church is Christ. If we use the figure of a 
building, the Cornerstone of the Church is Christ. If we 
use the figure of a bride, the Bridegroom of the Church is 
Christ. 

In the apostolic ideal Christ is the bond that binds Chris- 
tians together in the fellowship which we call the Christian 
Church. At the very beginning the commanding idea in the 
formation of the church was fellowship, fellowship under 
a leader. That is something personal. The big end of it is 
not visible. It is not subject to the analysis of the theologian. 
It is not subject to the plumb lines of church polity. It is 
hidden. It is hidden communion of the disciples with their 
Saviour. 

Recent research has taught us that we must guard against 
reading too much system and uniformity into the church 
of the New Testament. What produced the Christian com- 
munity in the first place was not a constitution and by- 
laws, not even a set of principles. It was the faith that pul- 
sated in the hearts of the Christian disciples. That faith was 
not at first drawn from a body of sacred writings nor set 
down in the form of a creed. It was a rugged attachment, 
not reasoned out and not integrated with other emotions. 
It was simple personal trust in a Person, unquestioning de- 
votion to a beloved personality, who, they felt, had saved them 
from abysmal disaster and who, they believed, could lead 
them into abiding safety. That was the fountain head of the 
church’s life. 

Yes, the New Testament pictures the church as Chris- 
tian, as Christ-centered. That is clear not only from the 
Great Confession in Matthew 16, but also from many pas- 
sages in the writings of St. Paul and St. John. 

But this New Testament idea of the church as a free pul- 
sating fellowship centering in Christ has often been badly 
obscured. To-day the times are ripe for the recovery of that 
idea, riper than they have been for centuries. For a long 
time now men have lived on systems and the bracing effect 
of them. For several generations past men have been en- 
thralled by ideas and the splendor of them. To-day, instead 
of ideas and systems and definitions, instead of programs 
and organizations, personalities are the centers of all great 
movements—leading personalities. To stand outside of the 
charmed circle of leaders to-day is to be homeless and un- 
oriented. To stand within the magnetic influence of the cen- 
tral personality—that gives the simplest laborer heart and 
motion; it lifts his life from drudgery into thrilling devotion. 

This new outlook, this change im the spiritual atmosphere, 
opens the way in our day for the New Testament idea of 
the church. Because the New Testament church was cen- 


in order to meet changing conditions. 
He Who was the beating heart of the 
New Testament is the pulsating center of the church in our 
day. He is not one Who is weighted down with utilitarian 
programs. He is not one Who binds yokes upon men. He 
is one Who has loved and suffered and Who still loves and 
suffers and yearns and woos—the great Leader of infinite 
power Who could transform the world not by force but by 
fellowship, not by formulas but by faith, not by logic but 
by love, not by programs but by personalities. 

The Christian Church of the New Testament, this Christ- 
centered fellowship, we offer to the groping multitudes of 
the present world. It is plastic as the heart of youth. It is 
the church of the living God. It has traditions that are living 
and vitalizing. It is kept eternally young by a living 
Presence. 

Yes, if Christians would minister salvage to a distracted 
world to-day the New Testament suggests a church pulsating 
with the heartbeats of Saviourhood, a charmed circle that 
offers fellowship with the great central Friend of the 
universe. 


Aimed Toward God 


According to the New Testament, the church is holy. It is 
set apart. It is “called out,” ecclesia. It is different. It is 
high and lifted up. ‘ 

For one thing, the church is holy in its calling. The church 
is of God. He called it into being. It belongs to God. It is 
therefore holy, as God is holy. 

The individuals who constitute the church may show many 
differences among themselves, differences of color and race 
and language, differences of faith and zeal and goodness. 
But at least one thing they have in common, and that is the 
fact that their faces are turned towards God. To be in the 
church is to belong to God. The thing that brings Chris- 
tians together into fellowship is the fact that they have 
all experienced redemption through God’s grace. The church 
is the fellowship of the sanctified and all the members of 
the church can exclaim with St. Paul: “It is God who hath 
saved us and called us with a holy calling not according to 
our works but according to his own purpose and grace.” 
The church belongs to God by its origin and calling. It is a 
divine institution, not a mere human society. 

The church is holy also because the Holy Spirit works in 
it. It is the special sphere of the working of the Holy Spirit. 
As Christ is the head of the body, all the members of the 
body do His bidding and are filled with His spirit, the Holy 
Spirit. When St. Paul speaks in the benediction of “the 
communion of the Holy Spirit,” he is thinking of the com- 
munity of believers where holiness prevails because the 
members of the community harbor the Holy Spirit of their 
Head. 

Jesus made explicit mention of the church only twice, 
according to our records. In both instances the church is 
set in opposition to sin and evil. “The gates of ‘hell shall not 
prevail.” “If thy brother sin . . . tell it to the church.” The 


clear implication is that the church is holy. Christ required © 


holiness of His followers. For this reason He entrusted His 
church with the keys, the means of grace. The Holy Church 
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has the Holy Scriptures, the Holy Sacraments, holy laws, 
holy teachings. The single aim of its acts and its teachings 
is to promote holiness, to increase righteousness. 

The New Testament, however, does not represent the 
holiness of the church as complete or perfect. There is the 
parable of the tares and the parable of the dragnet. St. Paul 
repeatedly addresses his hearers as saints and yet in the 
course of his letters admonishes them about their short- 
comings and sins. According to the New Testament the 
holiness of the church is real but not complete, not yet fully 
attained. The church is in actual process of being “cleansed 
from all sin.” The church looks forward in hope to the con- 
summation when “Christ shall present it unto himself, a 
glorious church, holy and without blemish.” But that is in 
the future. 

But the incomplete character of the church’s holiness does 
not make its holiness unreal. A city may be a rich city 
while some of its citizens are still poor. A school may be a 
learned school while all of its students are still short of the 
ideal in learning. The church as a society on earth will 
never be complete in its holiness. None of its members is. 
Sanctification is a process. That is true of the collective body 
as it is true of the individual member. Holiness is pro- 
gressive. It shall be perfect hereafter. 

In the course of church history there have been many 
attempts to secure greater purity and holiness in the church. 
And more than once these attempts have led to incisions in 
the body of Christ. However contrary to the New Testa- 
ment, these efforts do testify to a deep underlying conviction 
that the church must be holy. 

Because the church is holy, there must always be a state 
of tension between the church and its environment. The 
Head of the church protested against the low ideals of His 
day. He set His followers in uneompromising criticism of 
current culture. The church is the conscience of society, 
and because the church is holy, high and lifted up, it will 
always feel a tension between things as they are and things 
as they ought to be. When the church in our day identifies 
itself with some secular system of economics or social propa- 
ganda, it abandons its New Testament character, because in 
the New Testament the church represents the higher spir- 
itual order. The church is holy. 


Sent on Service 


According to the New Testament, the church is apostolic. 
It is charged with a mission. To be a disciple, a learner 
confessing Christ, is to be an apostle, to stand under a spe- 
cial commission. And the mission of the disciples is the mis- 
sion of the church, as the acts of the members are the acts 
of the body. 

The apostolic mission of the church is to carry on the 
work of Christ Himself on earth. “As the Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you.” 

The church, according to the New Testament, is not only 
the product of God’s grace through Jesus Christ, but it is 
also an agency of God’s grace, the keeper of the keys to 
the Kingdom on earth. As the collective body of believers 
in the fellowship of the means of grace, the church is the 
appointed agency for the extension of the Kingdom of God 
and the salvation of men. The church is taught to pray: 
‘Thy Kingdom come” and to use its life and resources for 
the conversion of the world. 

According to the New Testament, the church is equipped 
with the means of fulfilling its apostolic commission. For 
one thing the church is furnished with the truth that it must 
teach the faith by which the church lives. It is “the pillar 
and ground of truth.” The original twelve were specially 
trained by intimate association with Christ to be His wit- 
nesses, and they regarded this as their principal duty. They 
transmitted that duty to their successors. And the church 
throughout history has accepted the apostolic succession of 
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teaching and witnessing concerning Christ. In this it has 
continued the prophetical office of Christ Himself. 

Another way in which the church fulfills its apostolic 
commission is by fostering associated worship and trans- 
mitting the Sacraments. These social acts that help to mark 
the church as a visible society are from the apostles. The 
apostolic church is a worshiping church through all ages. 
It presents Christ as a mediator even now. And all the 
Christian liturgies of the centuries are the continuance of 
the priestly office of the great Head of the church, an ex- 
pression of the church’s apostolic character. 

Then, too, the New Testament indicates that Christ com- 
mitted to His immediate followers the exercise of discipline 
and the administration of affairs in the community of be- 
lievers. There are widely different views as to details in 
this matter, but in general there is agreement among us that 
the church to -be apostolic must exercise some powers of 
discipline and government. In this the church continues the 
kingly office of Christ. 

As to this apostolic character of the church, this aggressive, 
propulsive quality, it needs to be emphasized that according to 
the New Testament it is of the essence of the church and not 
merely of its well being. Any group of professing believers 
that does not feel its apostolic commission to propagate the 
Gospel and extend the Kingdom has not inherited the Spirit 
of the Founder of the church. 

More details concerning this witnessing function of the 
church will be presented in the next address. We pause 
here only to note that the new aggressiveness of the great 
non-Christian religions in our day calls for special emphasis 
just now on the apostolic character of the New Testament 
church, its aggressive mission to its non-Christian en- 
vironment. (To be continued) 


LUTHERAN UNITY 


In aN article in the January number of The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly, the Rev. William P. Christy writes under 
the heading, “The Middle West and Lutheran Unity,” a very 
definite analysis of the present. situation which results from 
divided Lutheranism. Two of his paragraphs read: 

“All self-respecting Lutherans should desire most sin- 
cerely to contribute the best that they have to a nation- 
wide church, but at the same time they should encourage 
one another to believe that what is best in any part cannot 
be lost in a merger that is prompted and guided by the Holy 
Ghost, and that that which is inferior in any part cannot 
survive such a merger. 

“There is a spirit of legalism that pervades many of the 
ranks of midwestern Lutherans, a kind of approach to the 
truth of God which insists on ‘book, chapter, and verse’ for 
all the ‘eye-blinks’ of life and must be undergirded by the 
authority of print on paper for every conscious breath in 
order to be assured of full salvation. In its last analysis 
this resolves itself into a conception of the Holy Scriptures 
as a mechanical work of the Holy Spirit, inerrant in every 
word and detail in their original form, and held by some to 
be literally so even in the form which we now possess. This 
legalistic spirit may account for the rigid conditions that are 
laid down as pre-requisites to full fellowship. Yet the evan- 
gelical spirit which characterized the early church did not 
exclude those who combined remnants of the Law with 
interpretations of the Gospel. It was the Judaizing tendencies 
which caused divisions among the brethren. Yet the early 
church was big enough to include them all. A shift of em- 
phasis is needed by many to-day to a more evangelical 
approach to the truth of God, one that centers uncondition- 
ally on the Son of God and man’s Saviour, Jesus Christ, by 
faith in Whom all values are established and all problems 
solved. A more complete turn in that direction would hasten 
the day of better understanding.” 
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THE SUPREMACY OF JESUS 


By B. F. GreNosLgE,* D.D., Freeport, Il. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED years ago in far-off Palestine, a little 
country about the size of Vermont, there was born a child 
that was destined to become the greatest man in the history 
of the world. His family name was Jesus. Later they called 
Him Christ. That was His official name. In the course of 
human events, extending over six thousand years, He is the 
man whose name and fame infinitely transcend all others. 
He was born in little Bethlehem, and was reared and lived 
nearly all His life in the unpopular town of Nazareth, out 
of which no good thing was supposed to come. 

Sixty generations have come and gone since this Jesus 
died on a cross in Judea, but the interest that the world has 
had in Him has steadily increased each century, until His 
name is today in the estimation of the civilized nations the 
greatest in all history. Let it be. remembered that the rule 
is that once a man is dead and gone, he is soon forgotten 
and consigned to oblivion. Among the countless millions of 
stars in the heavens, there are only a very few of the first 
magnitude in brightness; the rest are never seen by the 
naked eye. So it is with the countless millions of men who 
have lived and died; the names of only a few are recorded 
in the annals of history, and these are known only to the 
readers of history. But Jesus Christ is the great exception 
to the ungenerous law of oblivion. His name has steadily 
increased throughout the world until He is today the most 
discussed, the most talked about, the most written about, and 
the best known person that has ever lived. He stands pre- 
eminently above all others, and will continue to rise higher 
and higher until the end of time. His name can never be 
forgotten, His influence can never be broken, and His power 
can never be destroyed. And what is most wonderful of all 
is the fact that He lives, not only in history or in books and 
marble and paintings and architecture, but in the very 
hearts of the millions who believe in Him and love Him. 


World’s Most Astonishing Figure 


In all these respects Jesus Christ is the most striking and 
astonishing fact in the wide world. The greatest geniuses 
praise Him, the greatest orators eulogize Him, the greatest 
musicians sing His praises, the greatest writers write about 
Him, and the most devout worshipers pray to Him as their 
divine Lord. He furnished Justin Martyr a subject for an 
apology, Handel a subject for an oratorio, Hofmann a sub- 
ject for paintings, Milton a subject for a poem, Thorwaldsen 
a subject for a statue, Paul a subject for a theology, and the 
whole world an object of faith and worship. 

And yet, strange to say, this Jesus filled no office, owned 
no property, headed no army, wrote no book, organized no 
institution; was born to no rank; was despised and rejected 
of men, opposed by the rulers, persecuted by the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, disgracefully sold for pay by one of His 
disciples, and shamefully denied by another, and finally was 
condemned and cruelly put to death by His enemies as a 
criminal. The object of this was to put an end to Him and 
destroy Him forever. 

Inconceivable to human imagination, this great Galilean 
Teacher, in spite of all opposition, has risen in name and 
fame until He stands vindicated and triumphant above it 
all. Nineteen centuries have exalted Him and set Him on 
the pinnacle of fame without a single rival in the world. 
He has changed half the world, revolutionized history, 
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transformed society, made governments more humane, and 
has given the world the greatest religion in existence. 

After His tragic death, His apostles and followers went 
out into the world to preach what He had taught, and in 
three hundred years the pagan idols and temples through- 
out the Roman Empire had crumbled into the dust, and the 
eagles of the Caesars were superseded by the cross as, the 
symbol of the nation. He is today the only man in all 
history whose birthday is universally celebrated by the civ- 
ilized nations. Think of it, all this in memory of the lowly 
Jesus Who was born in a stable, the son of the most despised 
people on earth. 


The Challenge He Offers 


And now the question arises: What accounts for this 
strange exception? Who and what is Jesus Christ? That 
has been the question that has challenged every thinking 
man and woman. Jesus is the most attractive and most 
challenging person in the thinking world today. “What think 
ye of Christ?” is the question every soul is called upon to 
answer. 

Judging from what we know of Jesus, it is evident that 
His greatness is not due to any preliminary education. He 
was not a school-bred man, not even in a rabbinical school 
as was Paul, Christ’s most ardent follower. His astonished 
hearers said: “How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned?” 

From the carpenter shop He stepped out into the world 
as a teacher and preacher, and in less than three years 
Palestine was stirred from one end to the other as no ancient 
prophet had ever stirred it. And one man, Jesus, had 
done it. 

Nor can His greatness be explained on any ground of 
heredity or environment. He lived at a time when religion 
was at a low ebb. Spirituality had largely died out. When 
Jesus returned to His home town, Nazareth, to teach them, 
they indignantly rejected Him in their synagogue, and in a 
fit of anger they would have cast Him headlong over a 
precipice had He not disappeared from their midst. Strange 
to say, the Jews rejected their Messiah—the very people 
whose racial distinction had been that they “had a genius 
for religion.” They had none for Christ. 

The explanation of Jesus Christ is not to be found on 
any common ground, or by any process of human reasoning. 
Man cannot explain the supernatural. Man cannot account 
for God. It remains for God to reveal Himself. This He has 
done through His Son, Jesus Christ. Fortunate beyond all 
estimation are we in having for our common possession the 
four gospels written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
In these four records we have the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. Here we must start. These inspired writers tell us 
in plain, unadorned language, without guile of spirit or tricks 
of speech, what Jesus was and did. They give us no opinion 
of their own, and offer no comment. They tell us their 
story in such plain, honest and modest simplicity that we 
cannot doubt the truthfulness of what they say. They are 
not writing for the press; they are not professional reporters 
employed for the purpose; they are plain narrators. 


The Gospels Focus Upon Him 


The vital question of all past centuries has been, what 
place does Jesus Christ occupy in the Gospel? That is the 
vital, burning question in our day. From these four gospels 


it is at once evident that Jesus is the one great and only — 


theme. Open the New Testament, and you immediately 
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come in contact not with laws, rules, ceremonies and codes, 
but with a person. The whole story is intended to reveal 
Jesus. That only. He is described as the Teacher, the Ex- 
ample, the great Head, and the great and only Authority; 
and the divine Redeemer. All these put together, expressed 
in a nutshell, spell Saviour. Jesus gave the world the great- 
est commandment, the Golden Rule, the greatest Prayer, 
and the great revelation of God as Father, Atoning Saviour, 
Who, in the essence of His nature, is Love. What a revela- 
tion! These four gospels are Christ-centric. And here is 
the true explanation, the only one of the whole truth—its 
Christo-centricity. Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth, and 
the life.” “The Son of man has come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” At the Jordan, and on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, came the voice from heaven: “Hear ye 
him!” 

Now to this add a few sentences from St. Paul, who wrote 
one-third of the New Testament: “Who is the image of the 
invisible God.” “The fulness of the Godhead bodily.” “God 
manifest in the flesh.” “Whom God hath highly exalted and 
given a name above every name.” Last of all, and as a 
grand climax, came St. John. He goes back, back to eternity 
and reasons downward. He begins: “In the beginning was 
the word (Christ) and the word was God.” That explains 
Christ. 


THE BLACK BOOK 


By Amy Sadtler Albrecht 


It IS PERHAPS twenty-eight or thirty years ago that I was 
a prisoner for two hours, and in my own house; that is, in 
the mission bungalow at Rentichintala, India. I was alone 
in the bungalow, when a woman from another village came 
asking for medicine. A woman in her village, she said, had 
taken my medicine; this woman was now well and she 
wanted that same kind. It was apparent that what this poor 
woman needed was not medicine but an operation; but to 
persuade her to go to the Guntur Hospital was impossible. 
One might just as well have tried to persuade someone in 
Philadelphia to go to Kamchatka. She had never been ten 
miles from home, and going to Guntur seemed to her like 
going to another world. 

It sometimes happened that when no suitable medicine 
was on hand, and the sick could not be persauded to go to 
the hospital, I gave them a bottle of peppermint water with 
emphatic directions as to diet and manner of life and reg- 
ular ilving. Time and faith cured the patient. Here the 
case was too serious for trifling. I positively refused to give 
any medicine and told the woman she would die if she did 
not go. “You do not love me; why do you love others and 
not me?” she wailed. Then throwing herself at full length 
on the floor, she clasped my feet with both arms and, lay- 
ing her head on my feet, she cried out, something like Jacob 
did to the angel, “I will not let thee go, until thou bless me.” 
She did not utter another word. All attempts at release 
were of no avail. She only held the tighter; she had a strong 
will and was desperate. I resigned myself to my fate, trying 
to use the time as best I could for the woman’s good. Finally, 
Miss Wunderlich turned up, and the interruption made the 
woman relax her hold. She returned to her village and 
died in a few days. 

Some of these poor women were terrible sufferers, the 
result of things that ought not to be. It was hard to be 
unable to help them. 


Skilled Medical Attention Needed 
Medical work had been done for many years in Renti- 
chintala by the missionary and his wife. They were un- 
certificated and unqualified, and their whole training along 
this line consisted in an occasional word of advice from 
the lady physicians in the mission, in pouring over the 
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black-covered book, “Family Medicine for India,” and what 
they had learned from daily observation and common sense. 
These missionary quacks had prescribed for ailments, both 
simple and compound. From the use of quinine, castor oil, 
vaseline, Philadelphia little liver pellets, and especially pep- 
permint water, they had such marvelously successful results 
that the missionary’s wife laughingly said: “Only the ob- 
scurity of our place of residence has prevented us from 
receiving a gold medal from the King Emperor.” The in- 
habitants of this then primitive religion, separated by rob- 
ber-infested hills from railroads and civilization, had a firm 
belief in the unfailing wisdom of the “Black Book,” which 
they had seen these missionaries consult in times of sudden 
emergency. The missionaries had been asked to treat 
apoplexy, burns, convulsions, dropsy, epilepsy, fevers, 
Guinea worm, hydrophobia,, influenza, jaundice, kidney 
disease, leprosy and many others of the alphabetically ar- 
ranged diseases in the Manual of Sir William Moore, K.C.LE., 
Physician to Her Majesty the Queen. They had been called 
to attend difficult cases of confinement, to amputate arms, 
to bind up smashed heads, to prescribe for children swollen 
from taking native drugs, and to diagnose mysterious dis- 
eases not even mentioned by the famous Dr. Moore. They 
had treated tiger bites, nursed pneumonia cases and 
cholera and, after working night and day, they had more 
than once to follow their patients to the graveyard. This 
was not the work these missionaries came to India to do; 
it was not the work appointed them by the Mission Con- 
ference. No wonder that their many experiences made them 
begin to agitate for a real physician and a hospital. Their 
efforts were successful, and in 1914, just before the war 
ended their work, the first medical bungalow was built. 

In my diary stands the following: “Just after the woman 
let go of my feet, came the sexton of the church and de- 
scribed at length the symptoms of some relative of his, and 
wanted ‘drinking medicine’ for some of the ills, and ‘rub- 
bing on medicine’ for others. When I told him I was unable 
to make a diagnosis, he said, ‘Amma, if you do not know, 
cannot you look in the Black Book?’ The Black Book is 
now shabby, one cover is gone; but this does not matter. 
Dr. Virgil Zigler is standing over there in Rentichintala 
with joy shining in his eyes, knowing that you are going to 
send him the help that he needs so that no poor sufferer 
need be turned away.” 


“BE OF GOOD CHEER” 


By the Rev. Dr. L. M. Zimmerman 


WHEN wE think of Him Who suffered, bore the cross for 
you and me, prayed to the Father to forgive us, loves us 
ever, loves us still; then mid all our tribulations, all our 
pains and ills and woes, we find much that yet will cheer 
us; God still lives and for us cares. 

Jesus is our Great Physician; He the bleeding heart can 
heal; He can make these bodies over and good health He 
can restore. As our faith, so shall His work be, when it is 
the will of God; and only as it is God’s will should we ask 
that things be done. 

Faith in God helps ease all sufferings, calms the mind 
and heals the nerves, changes thoughts from tears to tri- 
umph, soothes and comforts and consoles. 

Hear Him speak to you, dear reader; bidding you be of 
good cheer. He will never leave, forsake you, if you'll only 
love and trust Him, too. God has given to us blessings and 
so many day by day, if we only would remember, count 
them over one by one. 

But remember, sister, brother, we must also do our part, 
if relief we’d get from troubles, we must change our own 
sad thoughts. Just to sit and think and worry, is like prick- 
ing sores with pins. Let the Christ come dwell within you, 
He will strength and comfort give. 
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Church Members and Automobiles | 


By THe Rev. CHARLES F, SHERIFF,* Pastor, Mansfield, Ohio 


THE CHURCH as an institution is divine, but it is made up 
of human beings with many weaknesses and frailties. The 
Word tells us we have “this treasure in earthen vessels.” 
Christ chooses to use in the extension of His kingdom 
human agencies, and these are far from being perfect. It is 
indeed surprising that God can accomplish so much with 
the crude, dull and imperfect tools with which He works. 
Whenever you are tempted to criticize the church, remem- 
ber the fault is not with the treasure but in the vessel. The 
principles and teachings of Christianity are perfect. No other 
religion even approaches the heights of Christian doctrine 
and ethics. The difficulty arises in the application of these 
ideals as they are carried out, in and through the church. 
The plans are perfect but the workmen many times blunder 
and stumble. 

The automobile presents an interesting illustration of the 
various kinds of human agencies which operate in the main- 
tenance and extension of the church. First we find the 
church member who, like the auto, must be cranked every 
time he runs. We remember the old days when the auto- 
mobile had to be cranked. There are certain members of 
the church to whom the pastor must give much attention. 
It means continual calling to keep them regular at divine 
services. They have never grown beyond the nursing stage 
and are still drinking milk instead of eating the solid food of 
the Word. 

Again, there are certain church members who work by 
spurts and starts. At times they are very enthusiastic and 
at other times it seems that their religious fervor has com- 
pletely died out. We have known members who at times 
would be very faithful, ready and willing to do or give any- 
thing for the work of the Kingdom, and then all of a sudden 
lose their enthusiasm. Then again they may be revived and 
assume an active role for a season. 


Automobiles Have Improved 

Then there is the church member who makes lots of fuss 
and does little pulling. In the early days automobiles would 
make plenty of noise but had little pulling power. I remem- 
ber my first automobile, a one-cylinder Reo, which made 
so much noise that it could be heard for half a mile and 
yet it had little power. Some Christians are always telling 
how the work should be accomplished but are unwilling to 
get in the harness and help pull the load. They sing lustily, 
“Work for the Night is Coming,” but let somebody else do 
the work. They ery, “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus,” but 
they choose to recline in an easy chair and let someone else 
do the standing. They sing, “Onward Christian Soldiers,” 
and “Am I a Soldier of the Cross,” but instead of leading 
the charge they sound a retreat. When Paul speaks about 
the Christian armor he does not mention anything as a pro- 
tection for the back. The Christian is never to turn his 
back to the enemy, but must fight like a hero. 

Some Christians are like the automobile whose power 
goes out the exhaust pipe. There are plenty of external 
manifestations and vociferous demonstrations, but in the per- 
formance of the ordinary duties which makes a church grow 
all. the power is exhausted in fuss and noise. 

Some Christians, like cars, must be overhauled every so 
often. It takes an annual revival or some Easter or Christ- 
mas experience to warm them up. They operate for a while 
but soon lapse into a state of indifference. 

Then some Christians are always getting stuck in the 
mud. Their faith is not sufficient to drive them over the 


* Pastor Sheriff is chairman of the Committee on Evangelism for the 
Synod of Ohio. 


sloughs of trials and tribulations. Every mud hole along 
the way draws them in and there they stick until someone 
pulls them out. 

Some Christians get their spiritual carburetors filled with 
sediment. Little sins get into their lives and play havoc with 
their spiritual power. Paul speaking to Timothy enumerates 
a number of besetting sins, and then tells him to flee these 
things but follow righteousness, godliness, faith, love, pa- 
tience, meekness. 

Some are driving in the dark night without their spiritual 
headlights on. Christ admonishes us to put our candles not 
under a bushel but on a candlestick, to let our light shine 
before men. It is not only dangerous to ourselves but to 
others on the King’s highway to hide our Christian influence. 


Loosely Assembled 


Some, like the automobile, have loose connections. In the 
auto the wiring system may be loosely connected, the bolts 
need tightening, the cylinders have too much play. The 
result is little power but much rattle. Loose connections 


‘are just as bad in the religious world. Some have loose 


connections with the church. Their names are on the church 
roll, but membership to them carries little responsibility. 
Then, some play fast and loose with the things of the world. 
Their ethical principles are somewhat shady. They do the 
same things, go the same places, and act the same as the 
sinner outside the church. There should only be two colors 
which describe folks religiously, white and black. Chris- 
tians are. white, and the unregenerate sinner black. How- 
ever, some church members try to be gray. They claim 
church membership, may give a few shekels to support the 
church but indulge in every kind of pleasure and amuse- 
ment that the wicked enjoy. They try to serve two masters 
and consequently serve neither. No wonder they have no 
peace of soul and manifest little influence for Christ. It is 
said of some Christians that they have just enough religion 
to make them feel miserable. They have loose connections, 
shady principles, slipshod morals, shaky and rattling lives. 
No wonder they are welcome neither in the camp of the 
enemy nor in the army of God. They are traitors to the 
cause and many times do more harm to the Kingdom than 
the unconverted sinner. 

Again some church members are not operating on all 
cylinders. The Christian motor is a twin, the cylinders on 
the right are beliefs and on the left practices. The true 
Christian believes with all his heart, but he also translates 
his faith into actual deeds. He trusts God, accepts salvation 
as a free gift, but at the same time works out this salvation 
with fear and trembling. He prays for the Kingdom as if 
everything depended upon God, and then works as if every- 
thing depended upon himself. He operates both sides of the 
twin engine, faith and works, and also the individual cyl- 
inders of “love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 

In religion as well as in mechanics the thing that is im- 
portant is that which furnishes the power. A five thousand- 
dollar body and a faulty engine makes a very poor car. Also, 
externals in religion are inconsequential. The important 
thing is the Holy Spirit in the Christian’s soul. Talents, 
abilities, gifts, are excellent, but unless used for the King- 
dom save no souls. When the Christian is completely filled 
with God, when the spiritual electricity of the Holy Spirit 
gives the divine spark, when the engine is in good repair, 
then there is not only the beauty which externals furnish 
but the power which drives to successful accomplishment 
in the work of the Kingdom of God. 
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AN APOSTOLIC COMMAND 


Believers Are Urged by St. Paul, “Think on These 
Things” (Philippians 4: 8) 


By J. Frederick Bermon, New Brighton, Pa. 


Tuoucur that inspires action is one of the greatest among 
the greatest of the spiritual forces in the universe. Thought 
makes the man; it rules the world for better or for worse. 
Thought is eternal, and it is forever busy influencing the 
opinions, moulding the character, and shaping the destiny 
of men. To think clearly is to work effectually, and to think 
godly is to act godly. “Nothing,” says Lord Hugh Cecil, “is 
so practical as thought; our view of life moulds our life; 
our view of God moulds our souls; and the clearer and 
richer the spiritual world to us, the more spiritual and 
heavenly—that is, the more practical and loving—the fuller 
of high aims and lowly service will our lives be.” 


Since thought is such a mighty and miraculous force, 
effectually and eternally at work in us to transform us 
either into devils or saints, we should persistently and 
prayerfully look to God our Saviour to suggest, direct, and 
control our thoughts. St. Paul says: “I beseech you by 
the meekness and gentleness of Christ to cast down rea- 
sonings, and every high thing that is exalted against the 
knowledge of God, and to bring every thought into cap- 
tivity to the obedience of Christ.” The world is full of 


devils in human form who tempt men today, as Christ was. 


tempted, to lust after temporal wealth and fame and power, 
and to be disobedient unto the will of God in all things. 
Their thoughts are not God’s thoughts; neither are their 
ways God’s way. What a tremendous opportunity and re- 
sponsibility we have in these days of evil, in these perilous 
times, to serve the Christ of God, and to turn the thoughts 
of our fellowmen to Him, Who loved us and gave Himself 
for us, and in Whom alone is life, security, and peace. But 
we can neither realize our opportunity nor fulfill our re- 
sponsibility until we have brought our own thoughts into 
submission to the power of God our Saviour. 


What are we thinking? Are we thinking of our own ease 
and comfort, when times like these call for unremitting toil 
and heroic sacrifice? Are we thinking of preferment like 
the sons of thunder, when our day calls for humble, faith- 
ful service? Are we thinking of the ministry only as the 
means of livelihood like Simon Magus, who desired to pur- 
chase the Holy Spirit that he might have the more power to 
gain wealth? Are we thinking in opposition to the digni- 
taries of the Church, despising their rule over us, and 


following the way of Balaam? Are we thinking evil of the 


brethren, who by patient continuance in well-doing have 
met with success and have been favored by God and hon- 
ored by their fellowmen? Just what are we thinking in 
these times which demand men of faith, men of courage. 
men of nobility of soul, men of spiritual power, men of God 


.—men who can resist and conquer self and lead the human 


race out of its bondage to Satan into that fuller and more 
abundant life which Jesus has to give to ail men? 


St. Paul, in exhorting the Philippians to behave as citizens 
worthy of the Gospel of Christ, to have the mind in them 
which was also in Christ Jesus, and to know Him and the 
power of His resurrection, and the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings, said to them—‘“Think on these things.” “What things?” 
they asked. Said St. Paul, “Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honorable, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of grace; if there be any 
virtue, if there be any praise, think on these things.” “Yes,” 
said St. Paul, “think on these things, and by the power of 
God’s Spirit in you build yourselves into temples of truth, 
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honor, justice, purity, love, and grace—temples of moral 
and spiritual excellence—temples worthy of the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit—temples meet for the Master’s use in His 
service to all mankind.” 


What moved St. Paul to urge the Philippians to “think 
on these things”? Paul never forgot that momentous day 
on the road to Damascus. On that road he met Jesus for 
the first time. “He was seen of me,” he said, “as of one 
born out of due time.” And on that day Paul was re-born. 
He became a new creature in Christ Jesus. He became a 
Christ-filled personality. So much did the Christ possess 
him that he could say in all truth, “I am crucified with 
Christ, nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me; and the life that I now live in the flesh, I live in the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself 
for me.” It was because of the Christ, in Whom are per- 
sonified all the moral and spiritual excellences, that Paul 
was moved to urge the Philippians to “think on these things.” 
It was of Jesus that Paul was thinking when he wrote 
those words. 


Think then of Jesus. Think of Him as the One only, Who 
possesses all moral and spiritual excellences in perfection 
which we possess in imperfection, to the end that they may 
be perfected also in us by the power of His gracious Spirit. 
Think of Him as the kind of man God wants us all to be, 
and as the kind of man we can all become by the grace of 
God. Think of Him as the true light that should come into 
the world—as the light of the world and the life of men— 
as the truth—and make the truth as it is in Him a very 
part of your life. Think of Him as the Holy One and the 
Just One, the Judge of all the earth, Who is just and having 
salvation, and render justice to every man. Who more 
honorable than Jesus, Who honored not Himself, but Whom 
God the Father honored; Whose honor was in His ministry 
of mercy, and love, and sacrifice, and obedience to His 
Father’s will? Think of Him, the only One in this world of 
sinners in Whom was no sin—through Whom the glory of 
God shone on the Holy Mount, revealing no stain upon His 
soul—and let His blood cleanse us from all sin. Think of 
Him Who loved us and washed us from our sins in His own 
blood—Whose speech is most sweet; and Who is altogether 
lovely—and light up our souls with the flame of His love 
until it burn away all the dross of our human love, leaving 
only love divine. Think of Him Who is gracious, ready to 
pardon; and let us become a people for God’s own pos- 
session, that we may show forth in us the excellences of 
Him Who called us out of darkness into His marvelous light, 
and that others may see our good works and glorify our 
Father which is in heaven. “Think on these things?” Yes: 
but think rather of Jesus, Who in His own person pos- 
sesses every moral and spiritual excellence, and make our 
life the Christ-life. 


In the world about us “truth is on the scaffold”; things 
worthy of honor are ridiculed; “wrong rules the land, and 
waiting justice sleeps”; purity wears the stain of the scarlet 
letter; lovely things must make way for the practical among 
a people of an uncultured democracy; grace, like Noah’s 
weary dove, finds no place to rest, and returns to the bosom 
of God; while with Shylock the world demands its pound 
of flesh.. Thoughts are forces. Each one creates of its own 
kind. What we think, we are. And what we are, influences 
the world for good or for evil. If we are to help to bring 
our fellowmen to the Christ, we must think in terms of 
Christ, we must have the mind of Christ. If we are to turn 
the world from its evil ways, the incarnate Son of God must 
become incarnate in us; we must become Christ-filled per- 
sonalities; we must let the Christ in Whom all moral and 
spiritual excellences dwell both rule our thoughts and 
govern our actions. 
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“O JESUS, THOU ART STANDING’ | 


Mathilde K. Bartlett, Washington, D. C., Writes of Favorite Hymn Inspired by 
Scripture and Painting 


O Jrsus, Thou art standing 
Outside the fast-closed door, 
In lowly patience waiting 
To pass the threshold o’er: 
Shame on us, Christian brethren, 
His Name and sign who bear, 
Oh shame, thrice shame upon us, 
To keep Him standing there! 


O Jesus, Thou art knocking; 
And lo! that hand is scarred, 
And thorns Thy brow. encircle, 
And tears Thy face have marred. 
O love that passeth knowledge, 
So patiently to wait! 
O sin that hath no equal, 
So fast to bar the gate! 


O Jesus, Thou art pleading 
In accents meek and low, 
“I died for you, My children, 
And will ye treat Me so?” 
O Lord, with shame and sorrow 
We open now the door; 
Dear Saviour, enter, enter, 
And leave us nevermore. 
—William Walsham How, 1867. 


You probably have seen copies of 
the famous painting, “The Light of the 
World,” by Holman Hunt, which hangs 
in the Keble College, Oxford, England. 
Perhaps you have had the privilege, as 
I have had, to stand before the original masterpiece and feel 
its message. Christ tenderly knocking at a fast closed door, 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
—Holman Hunt 
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carrying a lantern in His left hand and 
on His head a crown of thorns. He is 
waiting for the door to be opened: it 
can only be done from the inside. The 
knob which is required to enter from 
the outside is lacking. 

The memory of this painting and the 
words of a beautiful poem called, 
“Brothers and a Sermon,” together with 
the words of scripture as found in Rev- 
elation, “Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock,” so inspired Bishop William 
Walsham How that he wrote the hymn, 
“O Jesus, Thou Art Standing.” He 
later altered the lines, but after the 
hymn left his hands it was never 
changed in any way. 

William Walsham How was born in 
England in 1823 and was made a bishop 
by Queen Victoria, with London as his 
diocese. He was extremely sympathetic 
and kind and led a life of true Chris- 
tian service. When in 1897 he passed 
to his reward, he was mourned by all 
those who had learned to love him per- 
sonally and those who loved him for the 
beautiful hymns he left to them as a 
heritage. 

Justin H. Knecht (1752 to 1817) and 
Edward Husband, born 1843, seem to 
have put their talents together to give 
us the tune, “St. Hilda,” to which 
Bishop How’s words are sung. It is a 
simple, appealing tune and well carries 
the message of the words to a beautiful climax, “We open now 
the door, Dear Saviour, enter, enter, and leave us nevermore.” 


GOD SPOKE TO AN OFFICIAL 


Matthew’s Political Connections Given Attention 
By Rosert W. MILLER, Ringtown, Pa. 


Matthew 9:9. “And as Jesus passed forth from thence, he 
saw a man, named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom: 
and he saith unto him, Follow me. And he arose, and fol- 
lowed him.” 


CAPERNAUM was a bustling, prosperous port at the north- 
west end of the Sea of Galilee. It was a busy town: caravan 
routes criss-crossed to make it a center of trade. Fishing 
boats thronged its wharves and traders from far lands set 
up their booths in its crowded market place. Here was a 
cross-section of the world: bearded merchants from afar 
came to cry their wares and drive hard bargains; dealers 
in silks and spices guarded their bales in the khans; hard- 
handed fishermen staggered under their odorous loads from 
the docks; ascetic-faced temple priests strode by in fine 
linen; rough hillmen with knives in their belts swaggered 
through the crowds; tradesmen squatted at the narrow 


doorways of their shops; a file of armored soldiers going by, 
their spears glinting in the sun, showed the long arm of 
Rome reaching the colony. It was a colorful, pulsing, wise 
and wicked place, this port of Capernaum. 

’ Along the main street, toward evening, pressed a crowd 
with murmuring voices and, being a Jewish crowd, with 
equally vocal hands. Leading them was the familiar figure 
of Jesus the Nazarene, that rabbi and teacher whose words 
and miracles had set Galilee and Judaea on fire. 

He was a revolutionary (“stark, staring mad,” said the 
priests) who scorned the mechanical forms of Pharisee and 
Scribe in religion. He taught that only a love of God from 
the heart, overflowing into loving deeds, was valid in His 
sight. And He said that one had to do more than believe in 
God: one had to do His will. Many words of comfort and 


peace, much wisdom, and the healing of all diseases He 


brought. Just the other day a palsied man, lowered from 
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the roof into one of His crowded meeting places, had been 
eured by His power. 

Thus it was that people flocked after Him to hear His 
message or perchance to seek His healing. The number had 
outgrown the homes of His friends, so He now preached 
daily on the beach near the town. Tradesmen had shut up 
shop to follow the crowd: “Even if I lose money, Rebecca,” 
said Isaac.- So they had gone and listened entranced as 
Jesus spoke. Now, toward evening, the Master, His dis- 
ciples (four or five so far) and the others came home. 

But Matthew, the customs collector, hadn’t gone to hear 
Jesus. He was too busy with his contacts as a city politician. 
A Jew he was, of the class called “publicans.” They worked 
hand-in-glove with Rome, as collectors of taxes, bought 
their positions, and grew rich by squeezing the purses of 
their fellow Jews. 

Matthew was a genial man, well liked in his social circle. 
He was a clever man to rise to the top so young. With the 
deeds and misdeeds of city fathers and common citizens at 
his fingertips, he was a power behind more than one au- 
thority. He was an organizer and leader in the ward. And 
his word carried weight, with Rome at his back. 

He had risen from nothing to riches in a few years, and 
it was whispered—but only whispered—that customs charges 
grew lighter for those traders and merchants who made his 
purse heavier. “But what can you do with these politicians?” 
was the comment in the khans and shops. So the dealers 
paid the tribute with faces wreathed in smiles worn thin by 
the effort taken to produce them. 

And Matthew had been too busy to go down by the sea 
to hear the famous preacher. But here came Jesus along 
the thoroughfare, the crowd pressing about Him, and on 
He went until at last He approached the little booth where 
Matthew sat “at the receipt of customs.” And wonder of 
wonders, He stopped. 


The Unexpected Happened 

The crowd paused and hushed, looking from Jesus to 
Matthew and back again to Jesus. Would the fiery Preacher 
expose this crooked politician? The people knew what he 
was. And Matthew, covering his embarrassment with a 
smooth smile, waited. 

Then Jesus spoke. “Follow Me,” He said. 

The people gasped. Peter looked dazed. Yes, Jesus was 
known to associate with sinners. But this was a shock! That 
He should ask Matthew to “follow” Him: to be His disciple. 
What could Jesus see in this fellow, this despised collector 
of taxes for the upkeep of an alien government? 

It was a surprise to Matthew, too! He was ready for any- 
thing but this. Denunciation he could shrug off, debate he 
could oppose with practiced tongue, but to be invited to 
become the Master’s disciple! This was too much! But rising 
to the occasion and to his feet, the publican invited Jesus to 
be his dinner guest that night. The Preacher accepted, and 
Matthew led the way to his magnificent town house. 

They talked, these two, the brilliant young inquirer and the 
calm Teacher. And as they talked a new world opened be- 
fore Matthew’s eyes. He found wisdom in Jesus, and an 
understanding of himself that could only be supernatural. 
In this Presence he felt how dishonesty and selfishness had 
wrapped his soul in the grave-clothes of sin. Matched with 
the Master’s perfect love, he saw his pinched and grasping 
soul. In Jesus’ tranquility of mind and radiant, unquench- 
able happiness which burned like an inner flame, he saw 
something that all his money and growing power had been 
unable to give him. He saw Christ’s vision of a world ruled 
not by the blood-stained swords of Rome but by men’s 
brotherhood in love. He saw the world’s need through his 
own: deliverance from the binding, blinding power of sin. 
‘He saw Christ’s purpose, and through His eyes caught a 
glimpse of eternity with a loving heavenly Father. He 
wanted it. With characteristic enthusiasm he fell on his 
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knees and surrendered his life to Christ. And as he knelt, 
the inner flame of devotion was kindled in his heart at the 
touch of Jesus, and the calm voice saying so confidently: 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 


Powers Transformed 

Jesus, knowing this interesting and talented young Hebrew 
to have great potentialities for good, saw these powers un- 
folding before Him in superb spiritual transformation. Mat- 
thew’s genius for friendship and organization swung into 
action. All his friends were invited to the feast that night. 
They poured in by scores. And they saw a changed pub- 
lican who shared with them his change of heart and told of 
new peace and strength found through surrender to God. 

Then Jesus spoke. In that night how many of those pub- 
licans and sinners may have been changed! Matthew, the 
politician of the morning, emerged as Matthew the Apostle 
on that history-changing evening. 

A fat Pharisee and a lean, hungry-looking Scribe met next 
morning on a Jerusalem corner. “Have you heard the 
news?” asked the first with a mountainous chuckle. “What 
news?” queried the Scribe. “Why, it’s Matthew the Pub- 
lican,” chortled the other. “He’s gotten religion—or some- 
thing. Says he’s going straight, and he’s going to be a dis- 
ciple of this Jesus of Galilee.” 

“Gotten religion? Going straight? Ill believe that when 
he pays back the bribes he’s taken these years past!” 

The Pharisee sobered. “You know, Levi, it has me think- 
ing! That’s just what he’s done!” 

And so the story raced across Capernaum. Friends scoffed 
and enemies jeered, but Matthew’s radiance was undimmed. 
His clever mind, his winning personality, his knowledge of 
the secret side of men—their needs and problems, coupled 
with his consecration made him a powerhouse of devotion. 
His friends read the Gospel of his life as we read the Gospel 
of his Christ and, having read, followed Jesus. The gospels 
of lives changed in their course by his witness stream across 
the centuries and the world and eternity. His was a blazing 
star above the dark world, because where men saw a man, 
the Master saw a Miracle. Because where Capernaum saw 
Matthew the publican, Jesus in His infinite understanding 
love saw Matthew the Apostle to the World. 


And Now, Today 


Today Jesus still walks among us, seeking apostles.for a 
new day. These are times of tremendous uncertainty and 
confusion. Greed and crime wear the uniforms of govern- 
ment and state; powers in high places bend justice to their 
ends. Corruption and decay have settled upon the vitals of 
statesmanship. Matthew the Publican controls the land. 
And men cry out in helpless rage against him, yet don a 
smile when he appears. He is a vast power, too great to be 
touched, an inhuman monster against which the feeble 
arrows of reform fall short. We proclaim against him; we 
sometimes dare to defy him; at points he has been driven 
underground. Yet we fail because we do not take the way 
of Jesus and do not spread our Gospel through the Publicans. 

Politics are still composed of men, and every man has a 
heart that Jesus can touch and change—through you or me. 
The man you call a politician may be a modern Matthew 
waiting for the touch of the divine fire to make him a flam- 
ing star of righteousness. Are we preventing his devotion 
by our diffidence? Are we failing Christ by failing in cour- 
age to speak to him of the way and the love of God? 

In days when politics shape the course of human events as 
never before in business, in education, in social security, 
the challenge to us is to see the officials we fear as the men 
God can change into the apostles we can love. May we be 
the means to that change. It’s not the wisdom nor the skill 
we lack; it’s just the love. In humble penitence for our 
failures, our unwillingness to be His fingers laid in healing 
on the earth, let us dedicate our lives to His service. 
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“ALL WITH ONE ACCORD” 


WE proposE to detach the words that form the title of this 
editorial from their original and familiar setting as given 
by St. Luke. You will remember that in the opening chap- 
ters of the Acts of the Apostles he emphasizes by several 
repetitions the fact that the faithful who had witnessed our 
Lord’s ascension obeyed literally His command to tarry in 
Jerusalem. One can guess with considerable probability 
that in doing so most of the apostles lived together; they 
were not residents of the Holy City except temporarily. 
Indeed the majority of those who awaited formal and final 
instructions about going forth to proclaim the Gospel, not 
being Judeans, had had former experiences in arranging 
to sojourn in or near the city. The feast of tabernacles was 
a period of tent occupancy. It was not difficult to arrange 
for the disciples to keep together during the ten days after 
their Lord’s ascension. Undoubtedly it was planned that 
they should continue in this close comradeship. That fact 
is implied in St. Luke’s pointed references to their meeting 
as brethren. There were benefits to be derived therefrom. 
One can easily infer that their fellowship would enable them 
to exchange personal recollections of their experiences with 
the Master and of His words spoken in their hearing. Such 
interchange of reminiscences would become testimony that 
would strengthen the individual faith of each of them and 
broaden their conceptions of the Messiah’s mission. Their 
close fellowship, visible to the people, would powerfully 
antagonize the skepticism propagated by the Jewish author- 
ities. They gained in power by standing out as a group. It 
is with those advantages in mind that we pass to the present 
situation of our U. L. C. A. 

We suggest that while it is not possible nor even desirable 
for all the members of the United Lutheran Church to as- 
semble visibly in one place, it is well within our power to 
establish an inner comradeship not unlike what was en- 
joyed by those who gathered in Jerusalem nineteen centuries 
ago. In both instances it will be the triumph of mind and 
soul over the limitations of the body. The nature of the 
spiritual realm enables believers to be together in the sight 
of our Lord during this period of intensified devotions. And 
how inspiring it can be to us to recall that He sees us as a 
great group of His children by faith, for the extent of His 
vision is beyond that of the human eye. And if the early 
disciples knew it to be His will that they should be in close 
fellowship until He should send them forth, may we not 
conclude that He desires us to be together, at our churches, 
say on Ash Wednesday and on following Sundays. One 


does not mechanize his faith nor entertain dangerous literal- 
ness by feeling that every time the households of the faith, 
that is, the congregations, assemble for common meditation, 
praise and prayer, He beholds them, every one, individually 
and collectively. He promises just that—“Wherever two or 
three are met together in my name I am in the midst of 
them.” One does not visualize a roll call, but beyond doubt 
Jesus misses those who absent themselves for trivial reasons 
from assemblies of believers. 

THE LUTHERAN urges upon the serious attention of pastors 
and readers another phase of this oneness by common ac- 
cord. We should strive to be consciously united in mind and 
heart in these days of stress and trial. The believers in 
Christ need the sustaining power of united testimony when 
the strategy of evil against which we contend is to divide 
and subdivide us until we seem to be alone. It is of course 
true that divine grace comes to us as individuals and that 
our joyous, courageous consciousness of the presence of 
Him Who has promised to be with us, is an individual per- 
ception and inspiration. We are not carried away by mod- 
ern claims for “crowd psychology,” but certainly the Chris- 
tian is very foolish when he discounts the power of common 
prayer, supplication and co-operation through fellowship. 
It is truly wise to be “literalists” in being in unity of thought 
and hope as the children of Christ. We have the warrant of 
those early experiences in Jerusalem on the positive side 
and the disastrous effects of neglecting the company of the 
faithful on the negative side to instruct us. 

Reference has been made to the strategy of sin which 
consists of leading believers away from each other. Make 
no mistake about the effects of evil associations upon the 
spiritual vigor of one who has found Christ and confessed 
Him. Recently a man whose work brings him into contact 
with many forms of worldliness spoke of young women 
who have gone for some very casual reason into the com- 
pany of gamblers. He said by way of illustration—a girl is 
persuaded by comparisons or by curiosity to go where some 
form of gaming for gain is in process. She finds older women 
there or persons of social prominence and the luxurious 
surroundings that sponsors of these gambling dens have 
found it advantageous to supply. The association in which 
she finds herself dulls her perception of the effects upon her 
and she is a victim. The man was quite specific in declaring 
that often the associates and the environment which evil 
provides are the allurement that breaks down reasoning, 
stupefies conscience and gradually murders the spiritual 
life of the victim. He claimed that gambling is a widely 
prevalent vice at this time. 

His observations about gambling are equally apparent in 
relation to drinking intoxicating liquors. The American 
people will inevitably pay dearly for the ruined lives of 
thousands who are finding in saloons, clubs and taprooms 
the foe to their health, morality and religion. 

What church people often lose sight of is the value of 
their associations with each other. It can be said with entire 
confidence that our Lord established the community of 
believers in order that among themselves many forms of 
temptation to sin would be replaced by the desire to please 
God. If “man is a social being” by virtue of the nature of 
his creation, as of course he is, the attributes by which he 
gives and receives through membership in a spiritual com- 
munity are more active and capable. No effort toward use- 
fulness in the Kingdom of God reaches the ideal of effective- 
ness if what we have or can have in common is disregarded. 
Fellowship is a major asset for every phase of Christian 
life and work. It is native to the company of believers and 
not a derivative from the world around us. Tae LuTHERAN 
is not convinced that the spiritual interests of us all are per- 
ceived to a sufficient degree by the pastors and congrega- 
tions of the U. L. C. A. Earnest consideration of the im- 
plications of St. Luke’s emphasis on common interests is 
invited. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WE ARE USING the afternoon of Sunday, January 22, to 
compose these paragraphs and the tourist experience near- 
est us in point of time is our use of the period of the day 
between 10.35 A. M. and noon to attend “high mass” at the 
great Cathedral of Mexico City. Architecturally this church 
in the greatest other than American city on this northern 
continent is very large; it claims to be second in size in the 
world. Its interior is elaborately and gorgeously furnished, 
its altars and shrines reflecting many styles of adornment. 
While not the oldest consecrated edifice in Mexico, it goes 
back to the time of the earliest Spanish occupation, and it 
stands on the ground where the Montezumans gathered to 
offer human sacrifices to the deities recognized in their cult 
of sun and moon worship. Its location was chosen with that 
displacement in view. The Spanish conquerors saw in their 
successful overthrow and destruction of the “gods” of the 
Aztecs and in the erection of altars to the Virgin and to 
the Saints of their faith the convincing victory of the Cath- 
olic religion over idolatry and paganism. It can be im- 
agined that the superiority of armored soldiers riding on 
horses had already silenced the opposition of the brave 
but inadequately weaponed warriors of the city. The ma- 
jority of them were dead, and those who remained were 
without will or means to oppose the building of “the Cathe- 
dral of Mexico City.” It was more than a century in build- 
ing, being inaugurated in 1667. 

¥* * * * * 

As has already been written, the time of our visit to the 
Cathedral was that of High Mass, and while we expected to 
be an observer of the service, we hoped to find in it some- 
thing of spiritual value to ourselves. The elaborate liturgy 
of this climax of Roman Catholic worship was led by three 
priests ornately vested. The responses were sung by a choir 
of men with voices that indicated well-trained musicians. 
Imagine the writer within the high as well as huge building, 
somewhat familiar with the service, and aware that he would 
hear (in Latin) our Gospel and Epistle for the third Sunday 
after Epiphany. Surely he would leave the shrine with the 
sense of having worshiped as well as observed. 

* * * * * 

We must confess, however, that despite our excellent in- 
tentions, the performance before the high altar did not 
yield us the spirit of reverence the occasion demanded. 
What did make a permanent impression upon us was the 
expression of devotion by many, but not all, the people 
who were present for all or part of the time. Because they 
evidently received that for which they came, we knew that 
it was our “strangeness” to the place, our foreignness in 
language, lineage and tradition that interfered with our 
appreciation. We nevertheless thought ourselves entitled to 
something more than we received from what claimed to be 
the church of all ages, places and races. We felt that the 
simplicity of prayer, praise and supplication with thanks- 
giving that expresses faith in Christ and to the use of which 
the Apostle Paul exhorted Christians everywhere was absent 
and thus impoverished the ritual. The conduct of those in the 
chancel reminded one of the cathedral itself, which is so 
overlaid with decorations, symbols and shrines as to seem 
incongruous when one thinks of our Lord’s plainness of 
speech and habit. 

* * * * * 

We make an even more specific confession of inability to 
be lifted up in heart and mind: we suggest that it explains 
the critical sensitiveness of persons in congregations to 
trivial items in the surroundings. of worship. It is this: just 
after the intensely pious attitude of a poorly-clad and work- 
worn “peasant” had taught us something of the spiritual 
freedom available to even a poverty-enslaved follower of 


our Lord, our attention was caught by the conduct of one 
of the three or four altar boys, whose office it was to swing 
the censer of incense. We occasionally feel critical toward 
the employment of “forms” to signify visually the meaning 
of prayer. We are of the belief that no symbol is necessary. 
The Apostle Paul used the: comparison of a sweet-smelling 
savour, an odor of incense for the spoken prayer and for 
inner, silent and spirit-emitted thoughts Godward. This 
seems plain enough in intent to require no accessories in 
the way of incense. But this particular altar boy left noth- 
ing to the imagination. He swung the censer lustily. At 
times he blew upon whatever it contained until sparks came 
from the incense pot and landed on the floor of the sanc- 
tuary. This he stamped out with his foot, a needed form of 
prevention, but not less incongruous to what was happening 
meantime in the sanctuary. Less diverting but still an ob- 
struction to our appreciation of the performance (the term 
is a correct one) was the constantly recurring changes in 
position of priests and altar boys, the latter so generally in 
the foreground as to give one the impression that the priests 
had to be served obsequiously in order to go through the 
liturgy’s postures and genuflections. 


* * * * * 


We are not proud of these personal reactions to this serv- 
ice. We are duly conscious of the obstacles of a language 
that we could not understand and of being in a country 
with a strange culture. But as one looked at the people 
who “came and went,” he could not escape the conclusion 
that they were carrying on within themselves a ritual of 
devotion to which the Church had accustomed them and 
which articulated with what was going on at the high altar, 
but which was independent of the “performance” of the 
mass. The “elevation of the host” (the presentation for 
adoration of the consecrated wafer which is kept in the 
tabernacle of every Catholic altar) was the high point of 
the liturgy. Incidentally it was the only period during 
which the worshipers did not feel free to enter and leave. 
Along the broad aisles, people were. passing constantly, 
among them parties of tourists whose “guides” were ex- 
plaining the significance of shrines, statues and pictures. 
In fact, a low mass was in process at the other end of the 
cathedral while the one to which we were attentive was 
being celebrated. It cannot be said of the mass that its 
rendition claims the all-absorbing attention of the wor- 
shipers that our congregations give to their Chief Service. 
But with us the congregation has its vocal and responsive 
part to perform. In this Mexican mass only changes of 
posture, standing, kneeling and sitting, gave evidence that 
the people knew and responded to what was being done. 


Much is said relative to the fast hold the Catholic Church 
has upon the masses of the people; we refer to the “Once 
a Catholic, always a Catholic” formula. In some respects 
this is true; in others it is far from accurate. In Mexico, 
by the present government and by its predecessor, that of 
Calles, the church has been subjected to severe restrictions. , 
Monastic orders have been suppressed, church property has 
been expropriated by the state, the church schools (we 
were told) have been closed and secular institutions of 
education substituted, and the number of priests reduced 
to one for each 25,000 people (or more). (At one time, in 
the province of Tobasco none was permitted.) The civil 
authority has succeeded in gaining the upper hand because 
the people were led to believe that the church was opposed 
to granting greater economic and civil liberty to the com- 
mon people. They say the church has dominated the use of 
the country’s agricultural resources, has favored wealth 


(Continued on page 25) 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“THOU ALONE ART THE MOST HIGH 
OVER ALL THE EARTH” 


If we could fix our first attention on “Him, 
the Most High,” earthly store would give us 
very little concern. 


Nothing fair on earth I see, 

But I straightway think of Thee; 
Thou art fairest in my eyes, 
Source in whom all beauty lies. 


When I see the reddening dawn 
And the golden sun of morn, 
Quickly turns this heart of mine 
To Thy glorious form divine. 


When I see the moon arise 

"Mid heaven’s thousand golden eyes, 
Then I think more glorious far 

Is the Maker of yon star. 


Or I think in spring’s sweet hours 
When the fields are gay with flowers, 
As their varied hues I see, 

What must their Creator be! 


Come, then fairest Lord, appear; 
Come, let me behold Thee here; 
I would see Thee face to face, 

On Thy proper light would gaze. 


Take away these veils that blind, 

Jesus, all my soul and mind; 

Henceforth ever let my heart 

See Thee truly as Thow art. 
—Unknown 


THE VALENTINE THAT 
FLEW 


Bos aNnp Betty found the poor little bird 
flapping in the gutter. Bob ran to pick 
it up. 

“It must have fallen out of a nest up 
there,” he told his sister. He pointed to 
the eaves of the tall houses that stood 
along the street. “It’s a baby pigeon.” 

“We can’t put it back—way up there!” 
Betty said. “We couldn’t get up there, 
even if we knew where the nest is!” She 
stroked the gray feathers gently. 

“Tt will die if we leave it here. We 
must take it home and feed it!” Bob said. 

So they carried the baby pigeon home 
with them, and Bob made a fine cage for 
it out of a big box with a piece of screen 
over one side. Mother said they might 
keep the baby bird if they would remem- 
ber to feed it every day. Bob and Betty 
promised. 

They named him “Flutters” because he 
was always flapping his half-feathered 
wings and acting as if he wanted to fly. 

Every morning and every night they 
gave Flutters some bread and milk to eat. 
They sprinkled sand on the paper that 
covered the bottom of his cage, and he 
ate some of that, too. They kept fresh 
water where the little bird could have a 
drink’ any time he wanted it. At first 
Flutters did not know how to eat. Baby 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


pigeons are fed by their mothers while 
they live in the nest. Bob and Betty had 
to put the bread and milk into his bill. 
But after a while the little pigeon learned 
to pick up his food for himself. He grew 
so that Bob and Betty could take him 
out of his cage, and he would perch on 
their hands and shoulders. 

All summer the children played with 
Flutters and kept him on the back porch 
in his cage. Little by little Flutters learned 
to use his blue-gray wings and fly. It was 
funny to watch him at first, but by and 
by he could fly so well that Bob and Betty 
were afraid he would fly away if he got 
out. Father built Flutters a big flying cage 
of wire at the end of the chicken yard. 

Summer passed and cooler days came, 
but Flutters was not unhappy in his big 
cage. It never grows very cold in the 
South where Bob and Betty live. At 
Christmas time grandfather and grand- 
mother invited Bob and Betty and mother 
to come and visit them. Bob and Betty 
said they must take Flutters, too. Mother 
agreed that they might, because grand- 
father had a big farm and there would be 
plenty of room for one little pigeon extra. 

But when Bob showed Flutters to 
grandfather and said he was going to let 
the pigeon out for a fly, grandfather 
laughed and told Bob not to. 

“Your pigeon will fly right back to your 
house in the city if you let him free! He's 
a homing pigeon—that means he flies home 
to the place he used to live,” grandfather 
laughed. 

So Flutters had to be content with the 
wire cage on the side of the barn that 
grandfather and Bob made him. They 
stayed at grandfather’s a month, and then 
mother took Betty and went home to the 
city. Bob was left to visit 
a while longer. 

“Do you know what 
day this is, Bob?” grand- 
mother asked Bob one 
morning. “It’s Valentine’s 
day—and here’s a pretty 
Valentine sent you in the 
mail!” 

“O dear!” Bob cried. “I 
forgot to send her one! 
And now it’s too late— 
the mailman has gone!” 

All morning Bob felt 
unhappy that he had not 
remembered to send Betty 
and mother valentines. 
Then suddenly he had an 
idea. 

He went and asked 
grandfather about it, and 
grandfather said he 
thought it was a good one. 
Bob took a piece of thin 
paper and drew a heart 
on it. He painted it red and printed: “Bob’s 
love to Betty and mother and father.” 

Grandfather helped him roll the little 
paper carefully round Flutters’ leg and 
tied it with a thread. Then they turned 
Flutters loose. 
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“He is! He is flying right toward home!” 
Bob cried. “And he will be there in time 
with my valentine!” 

Sure enough, next day a letter came 
from mother saying that Flutters had 
reached home with Bob’s message. “It was 
the nicest and most surprising valentine I 
ever had,” Betty wrote to Bob. 

—Child’s Gem. 


LINCOLN AND HIS MOTHER 
By Earle W. Gage 


Ir Is AN interesting story how Americans 
came to have a national Thanksgiving Day, 
and goes back to a little, crude log cabin 
in the wilderness, the home of a pioneer 
family. 

“Abraham!” called a voice, scarcely 
audible. The speaker lay on her humble 
cot, dying. The young wife of a pioneer 
backwoodsman, she was sacrificing her life 
to its fortitude. The pioneer’s shack was 
without windows, and its doors stood open 
to the sunlight, which danced on the floor 
of trampled earth. It contained a few 
stools made of roughly hewn boards, but 
no chairs; a few dishes, but no cupboard. 
Without, the restless wings of the good- 
birds glimmered as they fluttered through 
the sun-flooded trees. A boy, almost des- 
titute of clothing, who had been watching 
them, answered his mother’s call. 

“What is it, Mother?” he asked, in a 
troubled voice, as he hastened- to her side. 

She drew him into the loving folds of 
her feeble arms, and said, in a voice weak 
and tremulous, yet still thrilling with a 
mother’s love and hope: “I am going to 
ieave you, Abe: and oh, how hard it is to 
part with you! How beautiful it is out- 
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doors! It is beautiful wherever God is, 
and I am going to meet Him in a brighter 
world than this. I learned to love Him at 


the old camp meetings, and I want you to - 


learn to love Him, too. 
“‘T have not had much to make me 
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happy,” continued the little 
mother, still more slowly and with 
a heavy sigh. “I have not had a 
great deal to make me happy—far 
less than some folks have had— 
but my voice has never failed to 
rise in praise whenever a feeling 
of thanksgiving has come to me. 
Abraham Lincoln, you have my 
heart. I am thankful God gave 
you to us. Love everybody, hinder 


glad some day that you were 
born. This is a beautiful world 
to the loving and believing. I am 
grateful for life, for everything, 
but, more than all else because 
you have my heart.” 

The cool October wind rustled among 
the great trees, causing their leaves to 
ripple like the waves of the sea, wimpling 
and dimpling under the whispering wind. 
The woman turned her head towards the 
split logs that formed one of the walls of 
the cabin. Nervously her fingers twitched 
the coverlet; once she opened her eyes; 
once she said softly, oh, so softly, “My 
Abraham!” Once she tried to lift herself 
to see him; once—she trembled—and then 
lay still. 

“She’s gone, Abraham!” 

The father and son made her coffin with 
their own hands and buried her under the 
trees. Poor little Abraham could say 
nothing. He had been used to hardships, 
but this seemed more than he could en- 
dure. Something seemed to be choking 
him. He tried to look into his father’s face 
for sympathy, but his tear-dimmed eyes 
only found it in the newly-made grave. 

It was a rude grave when it was fin- 
ished, but since then the people of In- 
diana have honored the memory of its 
occupant. A monument lifts its marble 
whiteness towards the sky, and pilgrims 
kneel at its base with prayers of thanks- 
giving. But long before this, long before 
her motherhood became sacred to the 
great nation, a ragged, hatless boy sat on 
the green-grass mound and dreamed and 
listened in memory to the songs his mother 
had sung. And the American Thanksgiv- 
ing we know today was born right there, 
in the heart of the bereaved backwoods 
lad. 

The Battle of Gettysburg had been 
fought and won, and Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, issued a 
proclamation to the American people, 
which contained these memorable words, 
“The President especially desires that on 
this day He whose will, not ours, should 
evermore be done, be everywhere re- 
membered and reverenced with profound- 
est gratitude.” 

The heart of his mother had inspired 
him once more. Lincoln’s mother’s heart 


beat in proclamation, and his heart was © 


the heart of the people. 
Great is the heart of a mother in the 
destiny of men and nations. 
—Young People. 


“NEVER TOO busy to be kind! That was 
the sort of a man President Lincoln was 
and that was one of the reasons why peo- 
ple loved him.” 
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it white of Andy!” he exclaimed 
after learning that Carnegie had 
kept his name a secret for fear 
his opponent would not go as his 
guest to Colorado in search of 
health. 

When Walter Hines Page was a 
young man, he settled in Raleigh, 
N. C., and began his chosen pro- 
fession of journalism, But he was 
fifty years ahead of his time. At 
that period the South was look- 
ing toward the past; Page was 
looking toward the future. His 
native state rejected all of Page’s 


THE GRAVE OF NANCY HANKS LINCOLN. THE MONUMENT 


WAS ERECTED BY CITIZENS OF INDIANA 


LINCOLN 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


HE HAD no wealth, no pride of name, 
He was the humblest of the earth, 

And yet he walked a king indeed: 
His royalty was in his worth. 


His frame was formed of common dust, 
But genius burned within the clay; 
God chose him from a world of men 
To be the prophet of his day. 


He took him from his cabin home 
And led him out to life’s stern school; 
He set him where the people thronged 
That he might learn their hearts to rule. 


He sought no prize of pomp or power, 
He had no lust for laureled fame; 
And yet today he rules a realm, 
A world rejoices in his name. 


MAGNANIMITY 
By J. Mack Williams 


MacNnanimity means good-will. A mag- 
nanimous man possesses an elevated soul. 
To understand the meaning of mag- 
nanimity, let us consider three men who 
illustrate this quality. 

When Paderewski was Premier of Poland, 
he was in his study one midnight deeply 
interested in state papers. An assailant 
suddenly appeared at his elbow. The man 
held a revolver in one hand and in the 
other a paper which he was trying to force 
Paderewski to sign abdicating his premier- 
ship. Madame Paderewski was asleep in 
an adjoining room. The noise awakened 
her. Entering the study she saw a revolver 
on the floor. Her husband was throttling 
a man who cried for mercy. The guards 
were called. Paderewski had them. take 
the man to the streets and set him free. 
“Since that night,” says the great artist- 
statesman, “he has been my friend.” 

Andrew Carnegie perfected the Bessemer 
steel process and out of this new way of 
making steel he amassed an immense for- 
tune. But more than once his business 
was sorely beset by strikes. At one time 
a strike leader was seized with tuber- 
culosis, An “unknown benefactor” sent 
him to Colorado, where he finally regained 
his health. The man learned later that the 
“unknown benefactor” was the very man 
whom he had fiercely denounced and 
against whom he had led a strike. “Wasn’t 


efforts toward progress and re- 
form. So he left North Carolina 
a disappointed and disillusioned 
young man. Years later he wrote a book 
about some of those experiences and he 
ended with these words: “If any reader of 
what I have written shall find anywhere 
a single word of bitterness, I pray him to 
rub it out, for I have not meant to write 
such a word. Sympathy for all, for all 
tolerance; pity for many and for some af- 
fection; against ignorance and narrow- 
mindedness, war to the end; have bitter- 
ness toward no human creature; nor have 
I ever meant to complain, for complaint 
furthers no man on his way. If the world 
does not please us, the least we can do is 
to try with cheerfulness to make it more 
to our liking, and the harder the task the 
more good-will we need.” That is mag- 
nanimity.—_Young People. 


TO MY VALENTINE 


SIx MERRY valentines 
Hung in a row, 

Waiting and wishing 
For some place to go! 


In came a buyer 
And took number one, 
Leaving five valentines 
Brimming with fun. 


Next came the postman, 
Who paid for one more 

Bright-colored valentine; 
Then there were four. 


Four little valentines— 
Where did they go? 

I surely can tell you: 
I bought them, you know. 


The third went to baby, 
The fourth to young Jack, 

The fifth went to Phebe, 
The sixth to small Mac. 


So the six merry valentines 
Each found its way 
To someone who loved 
Saint Valentine’s Day!—Selected, 


SMILES 


Two meEN thrown together. at a horse 
show were discussing their adventures. 

“A horse ran away with me once, and I 
wasn’t out for two months,” remarked one. 

“That’s nothing!” replied the other. “I 
ran away with a horse once, and I wasn't 
out for two years!” 
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PETER AS HEALER 


Peter Shares What He Has; Then a Lame Man Walks 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Acts 3: 1-10; 4: 8-12. The Sunday School Lesson for February 12 


THE FINE old habit of going to the temple 
to pray clung to Peter and John in spite 
of everything. It was a natural part of 
their days. They went to pray as regularly 
as the clock marked the hour of prayer. 
Early training had fastened this splendid 
practice on them. Their becoming Chris- 
tians had not made them spurn the need 
of prayer. The God they had worshiped 
in His holy temple from their youth was 
the God their Master called Father, prayed 
to and taught them to pray to—“When we 
pray say, Our Father.” 

Theirs was a topsy-turvy world. Jesus 
was no more; they missed His presence, 
example and leadership. Even Pentecost 
had not straightened things out for them; 
they had so much uncertainty to face, and 
to accept the leadership of the Holy Spirit 
was still quite novel. However, to pray 
in the temple was their most hopeful out- 
look, even though it was honoring their 
Jewish custom. But then these men, Peter 
and John, had not yet broadened their 
view of the Gospel. The Gospel to them 
was a plan of God and, of necessity, was 
concerned only with Jews. They had no 
thought of supplanting the temple, or 
withdrawing from it. They did not believe 
in Jesus less by keeping up their Jewish 
habit of temple worship. 


Asking 


It was mid-afternoon; the hour known 
as evening sacrifice was near. Peter and 
John were approaching the Beautiful Gate 
of the Temple. Many others were going 
that way, bent on praying. As worshipers 
came and went in large numbers through 
this gate, it was reckoned as the best place 
for begging. Beggars were common, and 
it seems that each beggar had his particular 
spot to which he went, or, if he could not 
walk, friends carried him there each day. 
Whether or not Peter and John gave alms 
to these beggars occasionally is not re- 
corded. The beggar who caught their spe- 
cial attention was helpless; he had never 
walked. His only way of going places was 
by being carried. He was accustomed to 
ask for alms of the passing worshipers. 
Somehow his asking and his pathetic state 
appealed to the apostles that morning. So 
far what happened was mere routine; this 
was the lame beggar’s daily place and 
practice, and the apostles probably had 
heard his plea frequently. But this morn- 
ing was different. The beggar’s asking was 
the key to unlock the strange words and 
deeds of the apostles. Their words seemed 
particularly heartless, as though intended 
to ridicule the beggar’s petition. 


Receiving 
Peter drew the lame beggar’s attention 
to them; he was to look on them. Hope 
for an exceptionally large gift must have 
come to the beggar. He had no other 
thought than to receive something. Some 
money would pass from them to him. 


Money was all he wanted, all he asked, 
all he could expect. But what he heard 
was enough to make him mad. Were these 
Jews making fun of him? Were they 
making sport of his affliction? Why did 
they speak at all, if they had no money? 
What sort of wild claim was this that they 
had something to give him other than 
money? Could they share anything at all 
with him if they had no money? The 
lame beggar’s disappointment and disgust 
can well be imagined. 

But there was a strange command in 
Peter’s words, though the command itself 
was a further exposure of a heartless, 
cruel attitude. How could the man get up 
and walk? His feet and ankle bones never 
had supported his weight. But the com- 
mand was, “In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth.” Maybe the beggar recalled 
having seen Jesus, since he was forty years 
old and for many years had been at his 
place of begging every day. Before the 
beggar had time to think much of the 
command of Peter, Peter extended his 
hand and lifted him to his feet. A new 
strength came to his weakened feet and 
he leaped and walked. He could go with 
worshipers into the temple unaided. No 
longer was he lame; no more would he 
be compelled to beg for a living. His cure 
was complete. The novelty of walking, 
and the urge to thank God, impelled the 
one-time lame beggar to leap and praise 
God in the temple. His actions were re- 
sented by some; others wondered at the 
strange cure of the man whom they had 
known as a lame beggar. The whole oc- 
currence made too much stir for the priests 
and rulers to let it pass uninvestigated. 


Explaining 

Before they left the temple Peter found 
occasion to make a sweeping, inclusive 
statement, explaining what had taken 
place. It was another opportunity to preach 
the Gospel, calling on the people to re- 
pent of their sins. Officials stopped Peter 
and put him and John in prison for the 
night. An informal gathering of some of 
the sanhedrin the next morning had oc- 
casion to ask, “By what power, or in what 
name, have ye done this?” This was Peter’s 
further opportunity to speak as the Holy 
Spirit directed him. Peter could explain 
everything in the name of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. He offered no defense with the 
thought of their deliverance from prison. 
Not self-defense, but fearless preaching 
of the Gospel, characterized Peter. Em- 
phasis was given to the power of the 
name of Jesus. The cured lame man could 
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testify to that power; his healing was 
miraculous, as the fautfinding officials were 
forced to admit. Peter’s explanation was 
accepted. He had fearlessly preached the 
power of the name of Jesus to save as well 
as to heal. 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


She was an excellent teacher, a college 
graduate, in charge of a class of high school 
girls in a large basement room shared by 
other classes. The interest of the girls in 
the lesson was shown by their undivided 
attention to their well-prepared teacher. 
After teaching for five minutes, she was in- 
terrupted by the pastor for some trivial mat- 
ter; five minutes later, a fussy superin- 
tendent bustled in and interrupted her again 
to make an announcement his poor manage- 
ment had overlooked; five minutes later the 
secretary interrupted her and made some 
“wise-cracks” to the girls and made them 
laugh; five minutes later the “librarian” 
placed the Sunday school papers on the 
teacher’s lap on top of her Bible. The ob- 
server who reported it stated that it was the 
worst case of discourtesy he had ever seen. 
A teacher’s thorough preparation was ren- 
dered futile by four so-called leaders whose 
thinking apparatus was evidently out of 
repair. 


WHAT UNBELIEF PAYS 


Every Now and then we hear someone 
telling with a great deal of zeal what he 
does not believe. It would seem that he 
takes delight in letting the world know 
how far advanced he is in understanding 
the fundamental matters of religion. But 
we have failed to hear any unbeliever find 
real heart comfort in his unbelief. 

After all what men do not believe does 
not count for much, when they face the 
real, sturdy issues of life. Negatives do 
not support life. Men cannot climb very 
high on what they repudiate. It is pos- 
sible that they presume to strengthen cer- 
tain elements of the faith by persistently 
denouncing certain declarations of an- 
other’s belief with which they will not 
agree. But in the long run we are con- 
vinced that it is the man who, when he 
talks on religious themes, has something 
positive to utter and who sets forth pos- 
itive tenets of his faith, saying, “I believe 
this,” and “I believe that,” who can lean 
back on his faith, find comfort and feel 
satisfied. 


What kind of pay does unbelief give? 
This question is not hard to answer. Un- 
belief pays uncertainty of standing, a 
standing that is constantly on the defen- 
sive. Unbelief must bluster and fight to 
give justification for its pretensions. Un- 
belief is not natural, and only the natural 
ways of living pay in good current coin. 
It is when we climb into something 
estranged from humanity’s natural pro- 
cedures that we find ourselves struggling 
to maintain our foothold. Unbelief pays, 


but its pay is small and never sufficient . 


to meet personal demands. It is always 
below par in the common exchanges of 
human relationships and of human re- 
lationship with God. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


ALONE WITH GOD 


MarttHeEw 6: 5, 6 


SOME YEARS ago we were in Charleston, 
S. C., one of the most interesting cities in 
America, and a good Luther League friend 
took us through one of the old southern 
homes. Among many memories of that 
visit, one stands out—the little closet 
where the mother of the family retired 
regularly for prayer. There was a kneel- 
ing bench and a shelf for her Bible. No 
day was too busy for her hour of prayer. 
What a difference it would make in our 
world today if the home of every Chris- 
tian had a prayer closet, a prayer closet 
that was used. 

Whatever the method or place of prayer, 
certainly Jesus intended His followers to 
spend time Alone with God. He knew the 
insincerities of public prayer. He knew 
the distractions that so easily break the 
sense of God’s presence. He knew the 
need of every soul for daily communion 
with God. Whatever else religion means, 
to Jesus it meant a very personal, intimate 
relationship with the heavenly Father. In 
Matthew 6:6 the singular personal pro- 
noun is used eight times. 


An Interested God 


Sir James Jeans writes in “The Mys- 
terious Universe”: “A few stars are known 
which are hardly bigger than the earth, 
but the majority are so large that hun- 
dreds of thousands of earths could be 
packed inside each and leave room to 
spare; here and there we come upon a 
giant star large enough to contain millions 
and millions of earths. And the total num- 
ber of stars in the universe is something 
like the total number of grains of sand on 
all the seashores of the world. Such is the 
littleness of our home in space when 
measured up against the total substance 
of the universe.” What daring faith to lead 
us to seek aloneness with the Creator of 
so great a universe! 

Does God care? Are the affairs of man- 
kind of interest to Him? Are man’s con- 
cerns no more than “a trouble of ants in 
the gleam of a million of suns?” Jesus 
asserted with sublime faith that the Creator 
was also our Father. Any retreat into a 
personal place of prayer must be built upon 
a childlike faith that God will meet us 
there. j 

Jesus is careful to tell us that after en- 
tering the place of personal prayer we are 
to shut the door. It is possible to shut the 
door in the way Jesus meant it, even when 
we are in the midst of a crowd. Most of 
us will find communion easier with God 
when we can shut out all that might dis- 
tract us. 

Sincerity 

A certain reporter writing up a church 
convention in Boston said that the Rev. 
Mr. So-and-so “delivered the most elo- 
quent prayer ever addressed to a Boston 
audience.” No doubt he intended to be 


complimentary. Too many of our public 


- prayers are for public consumption. When 


we are alone with God there is no attempt 
to deliver an oration. 

Private prayer offers a clear opportunity 
for confession. No fear of misunderstand- 
ing on the part of others will keep us from 
opening our sinful hearts before God and 
claiming His cleansing love. There is a 
place for public confession, but we need 
most to stand alone before God and hear 
Him say—“Thy sins are forgiven thee.” 


Meeting Christ 

As a very practical aid in private prayer 
we should seek to realize the presence of 
Christ. Our knowledge of God comes 
through our knowledge of Christ. In im- 
agination we can place ourselves at His 
feet just as Peter or John sat long cen- 
turies ago. We meet Him alone as Mary 
or Martha, or Nicodemus or the Woman of 
Samaria met Him. We may speak to Him 
of our ambitions, our hopes, our personal 
problems, our church, our loved ones, our 
neighbors, the unsaved world, yes, even 
of our enemies. Nothing of concern to our 
lives is out of the circle of His interest. 
We must not forget to praise and thank 
Him. Selfishness must not enter the place 
of prayer. Our wills must yield to His. 

The secret place of prayer is the meet- 
ing place of friends. Mrs. Browning asked 
Charles Kingsley what was the secret of 
his beautiful life? She said that she would 
like to make her life beautiful like his. 
Kingsley answered, “I have a Friend.” 
“Whom having not seen, I love” was the 
inscription on a locket worn by another 
beautiful Christian character. Daily meet- 
ing with Christ will work glorious changes 
in any life. It claims His promise, “Lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” 


The Power of Prayer 


A paragraph from a sermon by Dr. Mil- 
ton S. Rees eloquently describes the power 
of prayer in the lives of some of the saints. 
“Elijah was bidden first to hide himself 
and then show himself to Ahab. It was 
the hiding that made the showing power- 
ful. Samuel alone with God all night, then 
was ready to appear to Saul and tell him 
of his sin. Daniel alone with God three 
times a day with his window open toward 
the holy city, and every Sunday school 
boy and girl knows of his deliverance from 
the lions. Peter alone with God on the 
housetop of the tanner’s home down by 
the sea, and Cornelius alone with God in 
his home, then the invitation to Peter, the 
response, and the beginning of the preach- 
ing of the gospel to the Gentiles. Augus- 
tine’s mother alone with God. She prayed 
that her boy might be kept from going to 
Rome, but God permitted him to go. Yet 
going to Rome became the means of 
Augustine’s conversion and he wrote, ‘God 
denied my mother once, to grant her what 
she had prayed for always.’ John Knox 
alone with God, and Mary of Scots de- 


clared she feared John Knox’s prayers 
more than an army of ten thousand men.” 
We have the example of Jesus, too. Be- 
fore He was ready to select His twelve 
apostles He spent the night alone in prayer. 
Before He preached the Sermon on the 
Mount he spent the night in prayer. Be- 
fore He was ready for the cross He was 
alone with His Father in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. To have power among men 
we, His followers, must turn away from 
men for communion with Him. 
“O Thou by Whom we come to God 
The life, the truth, the way, 
The path of prayer thyself hath trod: 
Lord, teach us how to pray.” 


The Revealing Word 


The Bible should go into the place of 
private devotion. For most of us there 
will be much to divert thought and to 
break connection in our communion with 
Christ. The Holy Spirit works through the 
Word and we will find time spent in read- 
ing the Word will add to the reality of 
our worship. We must depend upon de- 
votional treatments of scripture, too, and 
such helps as Light for Today will prove 
invaluable. Practice makes perfect even in 
exercises of the spirit. The more we use 
the place where we can be alone with God 
the more it will mean.to us. 

We dare not enter the place of prayer 
without seeking to correct our relation- 
ships with others. We may be alone with 
God in devotion but we are never severed 
from our human relationships. They fol- 
low us into our prayer closet. Jesus said, 
“If thou bringest thy gift to the altar and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar and first go, be recon- 
ciled to thy brother and then bring thy 
gift to the altar.” If we cannot make con- 
tact with God it may be because we have 
lost contact with our neighbors. “First, be 
reconciled” applies to the period of per- 
sonal devotion just as truly as to the 
giving gifts on the altar. Jesus never pro- 
vided for any arbitrary division between 
loving God and loving neighbor. To be 
right with God we must begin by being 
right with others. 


Untiring Faith 
“For years I’ve prayed, and yet I see no 
change. 
The mountain stands just where it stood; 
The shadows that it casts are just as deep; 
The pathway to its summit e’en more 
steep. 
Shall I pray on? 
“T will pray on! Though distant it may 
seem, 
The answer may be almost at my door, 
Or just around the corner on its way: 
But whether near or far, yes, I shall pray, 
I will pray on!” —Edith L. Mapes. 


* * * * 


To Leapers: Topic date, February 19. 
Next topic, “The Pocket Testament League.” 
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THE WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 
MANUAL 


By Erwin L. Shaver, Secretary of Lead- 
ership Education for the Congregational 
Christian Churches. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. 1938. Pages 113. Price, $1.00. 


The old Sunday school teachers’ and 
officers’ meeting has always been recog- 
nized as having fine possibilities, but most 
efforts to run such a meeting have re- 
sulted in failure. This book offers a plan. 
It was prepared to help pastors, Sunday 
school superintendents, and other leaders 
in parish education improve their other 
workers as they work at their jobs. The 
plan suggested is the Workers’ Conference 
in the wider meaning of that term—a 
monthly meeting of all the educational 
workers of the congregation—the officers 
and teachers of the Sunday school and all 
the other leaders in parish education in 
the congregation. 

In its ten chapters the manual tells what 
makes successful workers’ conferences, 
outlines and gives suggestions on the busi- 
ness, fellowship, worship, and study phases 
of such conferences, and offers a number 
of outlined programs and series of topics 
for the meetings. The closing chapter fur- 
nishes an abundance of suggestive mate- 
rials for use in meetings of the conference. 
Many of these materials may be helpfully 
used by individual leaders in their efforts 
to improve themselves. 

The text is approved as an accredited 
course in leadership education for the sub- 
jects, “Improving Workers’ Conferences” 
and “Planning and Conducting a Series of 
Workers’ Conferences.” This should not 
stamp it as a book of theory. It is ex- 
ceedingly practical. Sunday school work- 
ers will find it very helpful reading. in 
describing what should be presented in 
the Workers’ Conference it gives hundreds 
of practical hints and suggestions on how 
to run the Sunday school. 

Any pastor, Sunday school superin- 
tendent, or other leader in parish educa- 
tion who is interested in the improvement 
of his co-workers should examine this 
book and put it to use. 

S. Wuite RHYNE. 


STRANGERS ON EARTH 


By Sverre Norborg, Ph.D. Augsburg 
Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pages 152. Price, $1.00. 


Dr. Norborg has given us an exceedingly 
fresh and suggestive series of meditations 
based on the much neglected treasury of 
Old Testament characters. Dr. Norborg, 
who came to this country from Norway 
four or five years ago under the auspices 
of the Lutheran Free Church, and is now 
a professor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is known to a growing 
constituency as author of “What is Chris- 
tianity?” “God-controlled Lives,” which 
are New Testament portraits; and “Va- 
rieties of Christian Experience.” 

We predict that Dr. Norborg will con- 


tinue to be heard from, and in increas- 
ingly widening circles, for he possesses 
besides philosophical culture and wide 
reading in many literatures genuine Chris- 


tian conviction and the ability to express 


it in popular language. In a series of por- 
traits of Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Hannah, Samuel, David and Job, this 
author, like a well-instructed scribe, draws 
forth ageless truths from the Word, and 
with an enthusiasm, freshness of applica- 
tion, depth and earnestness that are sure 
not only to hold the attention of the reader 
but also to inform him with the riches of 
revealed truth. This reviewer is not in a 
mood, after reading this book, to mark 
minor flaws; it is a volume which deserves, 
and will likely find, wide reading. 
Pau. H. Ror. 


WORKBOOK FOR OLD TESTAMENT 
STUDY 


By the Rev. Ralph Daniel Heim, Ph.D., 
Dean and Professor of Religion and Re- 
ligious Education, Hartwick College, One- 
onta, N. Y. Thomas Nelson and Sons, New 
York. 1938. Pages 122. Price, $1.00. 


The author points out that this work- 
book, intended for college students, “de- 
veloped in a purely experimental way. 
There were no patterns to follow. New 
ground has been broken.” In other words 
the book, in providing a series of fifty- 
five exercises on the Old Testament, makes 
use of the newer teaching devices of true- 
false tests, coupling names or dates to 
their corresponding facts, filling in sig- 
nificant blanks, marking localities on out- 
line maps, composing appropriate news- 
paper headlines and diaries, and the like. 
Occasionally the book drifts into the older 
type of assignment which the student 
could as readily inscribe on his own writ- 
ing paper as on the blank pages provided; 
but generally the varied novelty of the 
exercises is maintained. 

The plan of unfolding the Bible is thor- 
ough and well proportioned. Factual 
knowledge and the significance of the mes- 
sage are about equally stressed. The crit- 
ical standpoint is definitely advanced. 
Those in position to make use of Dr. 
Heim’s “Workbook” can disagree with 
some of its emphases without its useful- 
ness and stimulation being impaired. 

THEODORE K. Finck. 


THROUGH LANDS OF THE BIBLE 


By H. V. Morton. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, New York. Pages 452. Price, $3.00. 


The author is no stranger to that part of 
the Orient that is associated with the life 
of Jesus and the history of the early 
church. In this volume, however, he only 
slightly touches what we commonly call 
the Holy Land, but does reach Babylon, 
Syria, the Sinaitic peninsula and Egypt. 

In his excursion into Egypt he visits 
many Coptic churches and monasteries, 
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attends their services, talks with their 
priests, studies their history, and enters 
intimately into their present life. He traces 
the rise of monasticism from the earliest 
days to the present, and throws much light 
on its rise. He points out the location of 
the earliest hermits’ caves, which later 
gave place to monasteries, some of which 
exist now. His description of monastic life 
is particularly interesting. The devotion 
of the priests is worthy of commendation, 
whatever we may think of the system. 

We were also much impressed with his 
account of the visit to the monastery on 
Mt. Sinai, made famous by the discovery 
of the New Testament manuscript. His 
description of persons, buildings, actions, 
scenery and the habits of the monks is 
most vivid. 

On his return to England, his home, he 
takes the reader on an excursion, and a 
rather extended one, into the catacombs 
of Rome. He may have stood on the spot 
to which Paul came with heavy heart after 
Demas deserted him; or, if it be true that 
Peter preached in Rome, where that 
apostle met with the faithful. We were 
surprised to know that bodies still repose 
there. The author is no stranger to the 
places where the bodies of those long dead 
lie. He was present at the opening of 
King Tut’s tomb and has visited many of 
the tombs of the kings and nobles in the 
Nile Valley. He indicates that today the 
tombs of the nobles, though seldom vis- 
ited by the tourist, are the more interest- 
ing, depicting, as they do, intimate scenes 
of the life of by-gone centuries. 

We read every word of this interesting 
and informative book. A map of the ter- 
ritory covered from Ur of the Chaldees in 
the east to the Siwa Oasis in Egypt on the 
west, and from Alexandretta on the north 
to the monastery of Aswan, south of 
Luxor, in the Nile Valley, together with a 
bibliography and an index add to its value. 
The seventeen full-page and the seven 
double-page sepia illustrations from actual 
photographs will delight the artist. A care- 
ful reading of this volume will bring de- 
light and information. The author has 
fine descriptive powers. 

Paut L. KunzMan. 


THE BOOK OF BEGINNINGS 


A new translation of the Book of Genesis 
with special attention to its poetic values. 
By Alexander Marlowe, Th.D., S.T.D. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 1938. Pages 139. Price, $1.00. 


In a Foreword this book is highly 
praised. Its author (or translator) is 
called “poet and scholar” and he is said 
to have brought out the poetic values of 
the Book of Genesis. But the book is 
written in prose and it is not easy to read 
poetry into it or out of it. The translation 
here given is truly original and even 
unique. The Hebrew text has some rough 
words, and our English versions smooth 
them over. Dr. Marlowe reproduces them 
in plain language. But he goes to the 
other extreme in two ways. He leaves the 
names for God in their Hebrew form 
(Elohim, Jahweh, Adonai, ete——seldom is 
the word “God” used) and he makes the 
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primordial God, man’s first parents and the 
ancient patriarchs use a vocabulary which 
is only found in a modern dictionary. The 
effect is intriguing but almost grotesque— 
as when Eve is made to say: “For the 
Elohim hath compensated me with an- 
other and permanent seed, instead of Abel, 
whom Cain slew.” So, too, Elohim knows 
and uses such words as “outrageous, a 
cataclysmic flood,’ even the word “trog- 
lodytes.” Moses can write “sciatic nerve” 
and “hieroglyphics.” Abraham can say 
“holocaust,” Isaac “imprecation,’ Laban 
“cairn,” Joseph “hydromancy.” The last 
verse of all reads: “And they embalmed 
him, and they laid him in a sarcophagus 
in Mizraim.” “Mizraim” is Egypt: but 
throughout the book the English “Egypt” 
is not once found. 

Nevertheless the translation (and trans- 
literation) well tells the story “of Begin- 
nings,” and the book, as the Foreword de- 
clares, “will throw a great deal of light 
upon the text of the other current versions 
of the Book of Genesis” and will commend 
itself to “ministers, theological professors, 
lovers of God’s Word of every class.” 

JouN W. Horine. 


THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE IN A 
NON-CHRISTIAN WORLD 


By Hendrik Kraemer. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 1938. Pages 455. 
Price, $3.00. 


The third World Missionary Conference 
was conducted by the International Mis- 
sionary Council in December 1938, at 
Madras, India. In February and March 
1939 a series of forty conferences will be 
conducted throughout the United States 
and Canada in order that Christian lead- 
ers may share the results of the Madras 
Conference. Professor Kraemer’s book is 
commended for study to all who have the 
opportunity to attend the Post-Madras 
Conferences. 

This book was written at the request of 
the International Missionary Council to 
serve as discussion material for the World 
Conference. It is concerned with the mat- 
ter of the witness of the church in the 
modern world and is concerned with the 
content of that witnessing and the man- 
ner of making it effective. 

Dr. Kraemer is professor of the History 
of Religions at the University of Leyden 
and has had wide experience in mission 
work. In the foreword to this volume the 
Archbishop of York presents him as one 
of the statesmen and seers of the mission- 
ary enterprise, whose immense knowledge 
is illuminated by practical experience in 
the mission field. Of this book he says, in 
the same foreword, “It is likely to remain 
for many years to come the classical treat- 
ment of its theme—perhaps the central 
theme for Christian thought in this age 
of multiform bewilderment. It will bring 
new confidence to many who are per- 
plexed, and supply the principles of mis- 
sionary policy for our generation.” 

The author states the purpose of the 
book, in his preface, as a contribution to 
the rediscovery by the church of its “prime 
apostolic obligation of witness-bearing to 
the world.” 
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Dr. Kraemer first presents a compre- 
hensive analysis of the modern world and 
shows the similarity of the Eastern and 
Western world so far as the task of bear- 
ing Christian witness is concerned. His 
conclusions that “Missions have to work 
by purely religious and moral persua- 
sion” leads to an exposition of the Chris- 
tian faith and the Christian ethic. The em- 
phasis found here upon the evangelical 
position with its appreciation of Revela- 
tion and Biblical Realism has much of 
value for both the missionary and the 
preacher at home. The Christian ethic is 
presented in sharp and definite contrast 
to the philosophic, ethical systems that are 
found in modern, moral and humanistic 
thinking. 

The non-Christian systems of life and 
thought, along with the religious situa- 
tion of the non-Christian world, are pre- 
sented in general and in regard to the 
specific religions and the lands in which 
the missionary enterprise is carried on. 
The underlying philosophy of the non- 
Christian world and its religions is pre- 
sented in definite contrast to the revela- 
tion found in Christianity. 

The section of the book which deals 
with the missionary approach presents 
most vividly the problems faced on every 
field. Everywhere these problems are 
shown to be based on the realistic appre- 
hension that Christianity is in the world 
but not of the world. “The only real 
point of contact is the disposition and the 
attitude of the missionary.” 

Every pastor will find much of stimulus 
and help in this volume for his own par- 
ticular task. He will also find in it a new 


realization of his partnership with those 


who labor in foreign fields. He will find 
much to confirm his faith that the revela- 
tion of God’s will and purpose in the Gos- 
pel is the answer to the many troubled 
questions that are being asked by men and 
women in this modern world. 

Earu F. Raun. 


PETER, THE MAN JESUS MADE 


By Hillyer H. Straton. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Price, $1.00. 


Perhaps there are some who have not 
thought much about Peter and his great- 
ness as one of the disciples and followers 
of Jesus. If there are such, we can recom- 
mend this little book as one that will 
change any such view. The moulding of 
the character of Peter, from the time that 
he was called to follow our Lord, is clearly 
portrayed. We are also shown his influence 
on the Christian Church after the Ascen- 
sion of Jesus. 

Particularly impressive was the chapter 
on “Peter as Preacher,” showing his power 
in that direction at the time of the birth 
of the Christian Church. The author pic- 
tures to us a living, lovable Peter, who, 
in spite of his shortcomings and denial of 
his Master, became one of the greatest 
figures in the early Christian Church. 

This is a book that will be read with 
much delight and profit by all those inter- 
ested in scriptural matters. 

Dovuctas A. Conran. 
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GOLDEN GATE NUGGETS 
By William E. Crouser, D.D. 


THE Doors of San Quentin opened to Tom 
Mooney as the first official act of the newly 
elected Governor of California. This act 
was not unexpected by both the friends 
and the opponents of Mooney, for it was 
quite generally understood during the 
campaign that if Culbert L. Olson were 
elected he would do what four other gov- 
ernors after investigation had refused to 
do. It was a very dramatic moment when 
the noted prisoner stood before the “lib- 
eral” Governor and was given an uncon- 
ditioned pardon for his alleged part in the 
bombing of a Preparedness Parade in San 
Francisco twenty-two years ago. The ex- 
plosion which occurred on Market Street, 
the main artery of traffic in the city, killed 
ten spectators and wounded forty more. 
Tom Mooney and Warren K. Billings were 
arrested, and after one of the most sen- 
sational court trials, in which there were 
quite definite charges of fraud, Mooney 
was sent to San Quentin for life and Bill- 
ings, being a second-time loser, received 
a similar sentence in Folsom. For twenty- 
two years these men have fought for their 
freedom. Charges and counter-charges 
have kept us all guessing. Labor has per- 
sistently called it class persecution, and 
the churches have been inclined to think 
that Mooney was made the victim of a 
frame-up. Court action after court action 
has failed to issue in his favor. The 
Supreme Court of California ruled against 
him in his last great legal struggle. The 
Supreme Court of the United States re- 
fused to review that decision. Last year 
Mooney was invited to appear before the 
Legislature of California and present his 
case. The present Governor was then a 
member of that body and was almost 
wholly responsible for Mooney’s appear- 
ance. Upon hearing the case reviewed, the 
Legislature refused to ask a pardon. 

When the Governor handed the pardon 
to the fifty-six-year-old man, Mooney said 
among other things, “I pledge my efforts 
to work for the common good.” Two days 
later Mooney had his picture taken with 
one of the most notorious radical labor 
leaders that this coast has ever tolerated. 
The clientele of this foreigner, whose de- 
portation is being urgently asked, are 
making capital out of Mooney by staging 
huge parades and holding assemblages at 
which he speaks. If the press reports his 
real language it will be hard for some of 
us to believe that his pardon will issue in 
the highest good. The Governor has ex- 
pressed his belief in Mooney’s complete 
innocence, but thousands of Californians 
still believe he was guilty. It is now up 
to Mooney to convince the latter of their 
mistake. That the course he has already 
taken is not going to be profitable to that 
end, is the opinion of many of his friends. 
However, a duly authorized official has 
acted and the former prisoner is now en- 
titled to his opportunity to prove his 
worthiness to be a free man. 


The Governor Was Stricken 


that evening as he arose to address a huge 
mass meeting on the State Fair Grounds 
in Sacramento. An estimated crowd of 
130,000 gathered to celebrate his inaugural 
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ceremony. A free barbecue was held, and 
people traveled hundreds of miles to en- 
gage in one of the most spectacular and 
popular ceremonies ever attempted in the 
history of this state. As the Governor 
stood up to speak he staggered, stepped 
back, and then collapsed. He was hurried 
to the hospital, where from his bedside 
favorable reports are being issued. 


Ferryboats Quit 

plying across the bay the other day and 
passengers now are conveyed from city. 
to city in ten cars in mass formation. For 
ninety years the voyage across the bay 
has thrilled millions of Westerners and 
Easterners alike; but it is no more. Now 
you are shoved into an electric train and 
hustled over the new bridge in less time 
than it took the ferryboats to get started. 
Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, Richmond, 
Haywards are now integral parts of San 
Francisco. With four gigantic bridges 
thrown across the waters of the bay, and 
with broad highways of four and more 
lanes radiating in all directions, this area 
is daily assuming new and greater pro- 
portions. In the meantime that brief voy- 
age with the view of the serrated skyline, 
and the modest mountains nestling about, 
with the smell of the near-by ocean, and 
the invigorating sea breezes, is lost except 
in the fond memories that linger still. 

The first train of ten cars to cross the 
bridge left the east shore at 4.48 A. M. 
and carried 1,500 persons, many of whom 
stayed all night for the privilege. From 
the San Francisco side the train pulled 
onto the bridge at 5.35 A. M., carrying an 
equal number of enthusiastic passengers 
who sang, “London Bridge Is Falling 
Down.” And now we are ready to handle 
in a speedy way the immense crowd that 
soon will be attracted to the Magic Isle 
that has arisen at the command of man 
out of the blue waters of the bay. The 
railroad commission of the state has au- 
thorized a fare of ten cents each way to 
the island; so save your dimes, for pedes- 
trians are not allowed on the bridge, and 
walkers on the water might easily be- 
come victims of the guns of Alcatraz 
guards. 

Visitors to the Fair 


will be given an opportunity to see some 
very rare works of art. The Italian Gov- 
ernment has just consigned to the Fair a 
most wonderful exhibit. Thirty paintings 
and ten pieces of statuary by old Italian 
masters will lend color to the otherwise 
attractive features of the exposition. Among 
the paintings will be Raphael’s “Madonna,” 
Michaelangelo’s “Madonna and Child,” and 
Boticelli’s “Birth of Venus.” Among the 
statues will be the famous statue of David 
by Michaelangelo. It is said that none of 
these works of art has ever left Europe 
before. In the Temple of Religion there 
will be a Hall of Friendship with seating 
capacity for 250 and a platform to accom- 
modate a choir of fifty voices. A commit- 
tee appointed by the president of the Cali- 
fornia Synod is now planning a “Lutheran 
Day or Days” during July. 


Evangelism 
is being emphasized by the Committee of 
Synod, and the pastors are asked to or- 
ganize groups for study in Personal Work. 
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A few have succeeded in doing so and 
good results are beginning to show. The 
committee was authorized at the last syn- 
odical convention to find someone who 
might be secured for several weeks in our 
churches to carry on the work so nobly 
begun by the late Dr. Pohlman; but so 
far nothing tangible has been accom- 
plished. We need a man of consecrated 
spirit, a simple but eloquent preacher, one 
who will not grow careless when con- 
fronted by small audiences; in fact, a man 
of God with a message of life. The com- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, will 
heartily appreciate any suggestion from 
the ministry at large. We are glad to learn 
that the Board of American Missions is 
sending the Rev. Carl F. Yaeger to our 
state in the interest of three of our mission 
congregations and that he will be able to 
address two mass meetings on Evan- 
gelism. We wish he could stay with us 
for three or four months. 


It has been my happy privilege to re- 
ceive regularly through the mail the 
Weekly Meditations issued by Dr. George 
H. Hillerman of Trinity Church, Pasadena. 
They are full of helpful facts and sug- 
gestions that inspire one to live closer to 
the Christ. It is quite apparent that back 
of it all is one who knows his Bible and 
his Saviour. Trinity Church has engaged 
an assistant pastor. Dr. Hillerman was or- 
dained by the California Synod and has 
spent most of his ministry within its 
bounds. 


Nothing unusual has happened in our 
churches except for the rumor that two 
of our pastors have resigned. Both men 
have reached the period when retirement 
seemed necessary. In many respects it is 
hard on congregations to have successful 
and popular pastors grow old. It is not 
always an easy task to select their suc- 
cessors. In the attempt quite frequently 
both congregation and the man selected 
suffer. 


Salinas 


The local papers this morning are carry- 
ing the story of the rapid growth of the 
City of Salinas. More than thirty years 
ago we organized a congregation there un- 
der the care of the Rev. J. C. Pedersen, 
now of the Virgin Islands. A lot was 
bought and a neat church built. After a 
few years of promise, the prospects clouded; 
the property was sold and the congregation 
disbanded. Today the edifice stands in 
the very center of one of the most valuable 
sections of the rapidly growing city, and 
is occupied by another denomination. In 
1938 Salinas saw a marvelous advance- 
ment in building operations. A number of 
our Lutheran families have moved there, 
but we have shut up shop and run away. 
The Salinas valley is one of the’ most 
fertile districts in California, and people 
of Lutheran ancestry are numerous. Some 
time ago I stood by what was once our 
church in this promising city and, when 
I saw what we had lost, my heart was 
sick. It is my judgment that many of our 
failures are due to the fact that we pastors 


are not willing to face the situation cour-— 


ageously and searchingly, with a stiff de- 
termination to sacrifice whatever is hinder- 
ing our progress in the matter. Timidity 
is deadly. Victory is the result of struggle. 


f 
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NEWS 


Boulder, Colo. Many new faces are now 
seen in regular attendance because thirty- 
six new people have joined Trinity con- 
gregation during the past year. The aver- 
age church attendance per Sunday for the 
last quarter is over 100. 

The Sunday school is continuing its fine 
growth, particularly the adult department 
and University Class. Fourteen students 
are now regular in attendance. The at- 
tendance for the entire school has in- 
creased from an average attendance of 38 
per Sunday for the last quarter of 1937 
to an average of 64 per Sunday for the 
same period of 1938. The offerings have 
made the same substantial increase. The 
equipment in the school is gradually being 
improved. 

The church school presented the pag- 
eant, “Lasting Glory,” to a full church 
Thursday before Christmas. After the pro- 
gram a fellowship hour was held in the 
basement. 

The Every Member Canvass proved very 
encouraging this year. The pledges will 
nearly meet the budget and indicate a pos- 
sible paying of benevolence in full. The 
congregation closed 1938 with the salary 
of the pastor, the Rev. Ernest E. Habig, 
paid in full and the outstanding bills of 
the church brought to a new low. Plans 
are being laid to clear all old bills very 
soon. This is a happy new year for Trinity 
Church, 


Casper, Wyo. The annual congregational 
meeting of Grace Church was held Jan- 
uary 3, with many encouraging reports. 
In spite of financial difficulties faced by 
many families due to closing the refineries, 
the congregation bravely faced the future 
and voted to cut by $100 the amount of 
aid from the Mission Board this year. 

Both church and city joined in making 
it a noteworthy event. The Rev. Charles 
S. Bream is pastor. 


Denver, Colo. The year 1938 showed 
good progress in all departments of the 
work at St. Paul’s Church, E. W. Harner, 
D.D., pastor. Increased attendances, larger 
Communions, greater contributions! The 
last month brought twenty new members 
into the church, totaling seventy-five for 
the year. Five children received the Sac- 
rament of Holy Baptism at the New Year 
Day Services. 


The year 1938 was the best Messiah 
Church has had. Sixty new members were 
received. Apportioned benevolence was 
overpaid to the extent of 138 per cent. Re- 
ports from all organizations as read at the 
annual meeting indicated steady growth 
and a vigorous condition. Attendance at 
Sunday school and at church services has 
greatly increased. 

Four beautiful Gorham brass offering 
plates and a receiving basin have been 
presented. The plates are the gifts of Mr. 
and Mrs. George M. Gromer, the Denver 
Lutheran Woman’s League, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Lindneu, Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig 
Thompson. The receiving basin is the gift 
of E. H. Rights. 

The church has been recarpeted by the 
Ladies’ Guild, and all organizations have 
co-operated in the cleaning and renovation 
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of the building. The eleventh annual mid- 
night candlelight Christmas Eve service 
set a new high for attendance and beauty. 
The Messiah Men’s Club is very active and 
has a monthly attendance ranging from 
35 to 55. It sponsors the attractive parish 
monthly, The Messenger. Boy Scout Troop 
56 has grown to a membership of 26. A 
combined Sunday school and church serv- 
ice was held Christmas Day. The church 
enters the new year with enthusiasm, high 
hopes, and with complete dependence upon 
God’s leadership and blessing. 

During February the morning service 
will be broadcast over KLZ. 

Wilson P. Ard, D.D., is pastor of this 
congregation. 

—Rocky Mountain Lutheran. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS NEWS 
By the Rev. Walter E. Koepf 


FiasH! The latest report from Dr. Henry 
Schaeffer on the Anniversary Appeal 
shows that this conference has raised to 
date a total of $8,737 with many other 
churches just beginning their canvass. To 
this letter our conference chairman, Dr. 
Ed. P. Scharf; adds: “To the glory of 
God, keep Northern Conference on top in 
all good things.” After all is said and 
done, and the final check-up is made, the 
admonition of our financial chairman will 
be a visualized dream turned into a 
reality. The motto for this conference is: 
“To lead in all things and to be second in 
none!” Call it “cockey” if you like, but it 
keeps every pastor and congregation on 


their toes, and the results speak for them- 


selves. , 
Sterling 


We seem to have one phenomenal church 
in this part of the state which we wish 
was typical of the entire synod and in- 
dicative of the prevailing spirit of our en- 
tire United Lutheran Church in America. 
The church of which I speak is St. John’s 
at Sterling, Ill. It stands as a living monu- 
ment to the untiring, consecrated, laborious 
efforts of that noble and grand old dealer 
of the faith, Dr. E. C. Harris, who at the 
present writing, although totally incapac- 
itated, is still pastor emeritus. The Rev. 
Albert H. Keck, Jr., succeeded Dr. Harris 
four years ago and is doing commendable 
work, ; 

The congregation again paid their ap- 
portionment in full, and the reports show 
that only once in the eighty-four years of 
its history have they failed to pay their 
apportionment 100 per cent. In the past 
two years they oversubscribed their quota 
by $900. For the Anniversary Appeal they 
raised $2,450, of which much has already 
been received in cash and the balance in 
“silt edge” pledges. From this congrega- 
tion Nachusa Orphanage received last year 
a purse of $425 besides many other useful 
gifts. 

There is an active group of young peo- 
ple who compose a Luther League of sixty 
members. These young people made an 
itinerary of twenty-one homes Christmas 
Eve and sang Christmas carols, read Scrip- 
ture and prayed for the shut-ins. Pastor 
Keck received into church membership 
New Year’s Day twenty adults by baptism 
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and confirmation. On that same afternoon 
a special Communion Service was held for 
all college students and their parents. 


Lanark 


Speaking of Christmas caroling, that 
seemed to be quite a common thing in 
this conference, and every group that went 
out received some very gracious com- 
ments. The Lutheran Church was the only 
group in Lanark who caroled, and the re- 
sponsive expression of joy and adoration 
on the faces of the people to whom they 
sang was enough to thaw out the most 
frozen heart. New Year’s Day, Trinity, 
Lanark, Ill., your scribe the pastor, in- 
augurated into service two altar boys, and 
the solemnity which they add to the Order 
of Service is hard to describe. Even some 
of our Dunker friends are impressed and 
are talking about it. 


The Rev. J. C. Peery, Jr., 
returned missionary from India, spoke in 
First Lutheran Church, Mt. Carroll, of 
which the Rev. E. C. Dolbeer is the pastor, 
Friday night, January 20. This will be his 
only appearance in this conference, and 
Pastor Dolbeer sent out invitations to the 
whole conference to attend. 


Dr. Scharf Leaves Freeport 


After a pastorate of almost eight years, 
Dr. Ed. P. Scharf has resigned his charge 
at First Church, Freeport, to become ef- 
fective February 1. Dr. Scharf has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Baltic Parish in Ohio, an aggregation 
of five churches. We regret to see Dr. 
and Mrs. Scharf leave this conference and 
synod, but we stand unanimous in wish- 
ing for them God’s richest blessings in 
their new field of labor. Before coming 
to Illinois, Pastor Scharf had several pas- 
torates in Ohio and, as he expressed it to 
the writer the other day: “It is a great 
feeling to be going home.” Both Dr. and 
Mrs. Scharf will be much closer to their 
own people. 

The church council of the Freeport 
Church will meet with Dr. Armin Weng, 
president of the Illinois Synod, in the very 
near future to decide on the successor 
to Dr. Scharf. 

Every church in the conference con- 
cluded the year 1938 in a commendable 
and encouraging way, and everything 
points to a most prosperous year ahead, 
spiritually and materially. 


MY DAILY PRAYER 
By G. Luther Weibel, Trenton, N. J. 


Lorp Jesus Curist, I humbly pray 

That I may live with Thee today. 

Keep pure my thought, and clean my life, 
And help me in my daily strife. 


Lord Jesus Christ, I humbly pray 

That Thou would’st keep me in the way. 
When my last hour on earth shall come, 
Then let me hear Thee say, “Well done.” 


Lord Jesus Christ, I humbly pray 

Give me Thy peace and love alway. 

Let ne’er my footsteps from Thee roam, 
But bring me safe at last—at home. 
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ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


TUESDAY EVENING, January 17, 125 per- 
sons sat down to a delightful dinner in 
Masonic Hall, the regular meeting place 
of the recently organized 


St. Luke’s Lutheran Church 


of Sioux City (Morningside), Iowa, and 
held the congregation’s first dinner, busi- 
ness and social meeting. 

The dinner was another golden day in 
this young congregation’s brief span of 
life. It especially celebrated the closing 
of the charter membership roll of St. 
Luke’s January 8, with 132 confirmed and 
197 baptized members. It was also a get- 
together and know-your-fellow-member 
occasion. The Rev. and Mrs. A. B. Schwertz 
of Trinity Church (U. L. C. A.), members 
of his council, and other Trinity members 
brought greetings. There was. congrega- 
tional singing, a pleasing musical and lit- 
erary program, and reports, topped off by 
a delightful social hour. A free will offer- 
ing at the table left a right balance. The 
field missionary briefly reported the high 
spots in the congregation’s six and a half 
months of life: 

After a month of visiting in the homes 
of listed and other persons, the initial serv- 
ice was held July 10, 1938, with 116 per- 
sons present. At this service an Advisory 
Committee of three was appointed, which 
served as a temporary church council and 
met every Monday at the acting pastor’s 
home. 

A Pre-Organization Rally service was 
held September 18 when 136 persons at- 
tended. This was followed on Reformation 
Sunday, October 30, by the organization 
service when 166 persons crowded into the 
hall, and 102 of them who had signed 
membership cards adopted a constitution 
and became the second U. L. C. A. con- 
pregation in Sioux City. 

Of the 132 charter members eight were 
received by adult baptism, ten by adult 
confirmation, and the others by transfer, 
most of whom had been on Trinity’s roll. 

The Sunday school began July 17 with 
41 present, including 7 volunteer teachers. 
Today there are 12 teachers, 4 officers, 94 
on the roll and 19 on the Cradle Roll. The 
school is thoroughly graded. Teachers and 
officers meet bi-weekly for study and for 
personal and school development. The 
school meets promptly at 9.30 and dis- 
misses promptly at 10.30, followed at 10.45 
by the church service, which, to date, one- 
third of the school is attending. The school 
has a monthly missionary program. It 
Bives one-tenth of its receipts to benevo- 
lence. The contents of its birthday box are 
a nucleus for a building fund. 


Auxiliaries 


St. Luke’s has the three U. L. C. A. 
auxiliary societies: 

The Luther League was the first to or- 
ganize—November 6. It meets every Sun- 
day at 7.00 P. M., has devotions, discusses 
the League Topics, devotes some minutes 
to Bible and church study, transacts busi- 
ness, takes a free-will offering, has light 
refreshments, and its members go home in 
good time. It has monthly social meetings. 
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It assisted in the filling of a Christmas 
basket for a worthy family, and went 
caroling. They will affiliate with the lowa 
State League at its next convention. 

The Women’s Auxiliary took shape No- 
vember 16, when seventeen women met at 
the home of a member, adopted a constitu- 
tion, elected officers, and decided to func- 
tion under three departments: Church 
Aid, Missionary Education and Christian 
Welfare. 

The first department takes care of sup- 
pers, receptions for social purposes only. 
The second department is interested in 
mission study and activities. The third 
department looks after the sick, the needy, 
the neglected, the unchurched in homes 
or hospitals in the community. 

The Brotherhood was organized Novem- 
ber 21. It meets monthly. It discusses the 
Brotherhood Topics, aims to carry out the 
six objectives, is interested in the material, 
the social, and the spiritual development 
of the congregation—also in the betterment 
and the spiritual uplift of the community. 
The program of its meetings is devotional, 
business, and social. It is in contact with 
the Brotherhood of the U. L. C. A. and 
will join the Brotherhood of the Iowa Synod 
at its next convention. 

These three auxiliaries meet at the va- 
rious members’ homes, take freewill offer- 
ings, study their church, local and gen- 
eral, and aim to assist in supplying its 
needs. They are interested in becoming 
intelligent Lutherans. 

The church council, as well as the of- 
ficers and teachers of the Sunday school, 
and the officers of the auxiliaries, were 
publicly installed at successive church 
services. 

The congregation from its beginning has 
been sending one-tenth of its income to 
the U. L. C. A. treasury, through the proper 
channels. It has introduced the duplex 
envelopes; it has tabooed all unscriptural 
money-raising schemes, such as fairs, 
bazaars and chances, and its members aim 
to contribute as God prospers them. 

The members also aim to have God in 
their homes—to have daily family worship 
—to become a church-going congregation 
—every family in church every Sunday. 

The congregation is sincerely grateful to 
the pastor and people of Trinity Church, 
Sioux City, to all groups and individuals 
who have so kindly befriended it with 
gifts, and especially to the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions for its continued interest and 
assistance. 

The field missionary is to remain as act- 
ing pastor until a regular minister has 
been called and is on the ground. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By Dr. John A. M. Ziegler 


A PANEL discussion on “A Lutheran 
Lenten Program” was conducted January 
9, at the meeting of the Pastors’ Associa- 
tion in Bethany Church, Los Angeles. The 
supreme importance of evangelical preach- 
ing, evangelistic living, and sacrificial giv- 
ing was stressed. The Rev. James P. Bea- 
som, Jr., is president; the Rev. C. B. 
Holand, vice-president; and the Rev. G. 
Herbert Hillerman, secretary. 
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The next meeting will be in the Holly- 
wood Church, February 6, and will be in 
the nature of a Pre-Lenten Retreat. 


Personal Evangelism 

is in the air. It seems to have taken hold 
of the church consciousness. The Rev. 
Carl F. Yaeger, under the auspices of the 
Board of American Missions, will be in 
Los Angeles and community for several 
weeks in March. He will conduct “open” 
meetings to which men, women, and young 
people are invited. The object is to assist 
congregations in the development of pro- 
grams of Personal Evangelism or witness- 
ing. Thus far meetings have been arranged 
for St. Paul’s, March 3-6, and Beverly 
Hills, March 7-9. Arrangements are un- 
der way for an all-day meeting, probably 
at the First Church, March 2: the morn- 
ing session for ministers and laymen, after- 
noon for the Women’s Societies, and an 
evening meeting for Luther Leaguers. 


Christian Education 


is also under consideration. Dr. C. P. 
Harry, secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, will be with us February 23-27. This 
visitation is in the interest both of Uni- 
versity Religious Education and of Chris- 
tian Educational programs in the churches. 
There are seventy-five Lutheran students 
attending the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia alone, twenty-three of whom are 
from outside the state. How many there 
are in the numerous other schools of 
higher education in and about Los Angeles 
has not been determined. The visitation 
of Dr. Harry should, and doubtless will, 
result in a quickening of interest in this 
most vital field of Christian endeavor. 


Miss Mabel Dysinger, Muhlenberg Mis- 
sion, Monrovia, Africa, is recuperating 
from a serious illness in the home of her 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. W. S. Dysinger, Los 
Angeles. She is so far recovered as to be 
arranging for speaking engagements in the 
churches. Mrs. N. N. Spirer, president of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Southern Conference, with the co-opera- 
tion of Pastor Kohler, president of the 
Southern Conference, is arranging Miss 
Dysinger’s itinerary. Her itinerary in the 
Northern Conference is being planned by 
Dr. E. A. Trabert of Berkeley. 


The Lord’s Treasury 

From Bethany Church Bulletin of Jan- 
uary 8: “The congregation took action to 
place the Lord’s Treasury in the vestibule 
for receiving the regular tithes and offer- 
ings every Sunday. This will eliminate 
the use of the regular offering plates and 
sacramentalize individual giving, for each 
worshiper will come before the Lord with 
his gift as he enters the church and this 
will become the first act of worship. At 
the regular time and place the offerings 
will be placed upon the altar.” 

Bethany also decided to become self- 
supporting, January 1, 1939. The Bulletin 
says: “This is a heroic and noble act, as 
the time limit for self-support was not 
until January 1, 1940.” 


The First Church, San Diego, the Rev. 
Delmar L. Dyreson pastor, has decided to 
sell their church property. This will re- 
move a landmark of long standing from 
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, the downtown district. The congregation 
' was organized by Dr. E. R. Wagner in 
1888. The building was erected during the 
pastorate of Dr. C. W. Maggart. This was 
' the second church organized by the Gen- 
eral Synod in Southern California: First 
Church, Los Angeles, having been or- 
_ ganized in 1887. The following pastors have 
served the congregation: E. R. Wagner, 
C. W. Maggart, J. E. Hoick, George H. 
Hillerman, J. W. Romig, E. P. Schueler, 
Peter Altpeter, G. B. Young, L. S. Axe, 
and the present pastor, Delmar L. Dyreson, 
since 1934, 


Beverly Hills Community Church, the 
Rev. Guy L. Hudson pastor, has placed a 
marble baptismal font in the church, in 
honor of the Rev. Thomas A. Estell, the 
gift of the Sunday school. Throughout the 
history of this congregation, Pastor Estell 
was a substantial aid to the pastors: with 
Dr. Ball, during the time of the begin- 
nings, and with Pastor Hudson until the 
time of his death. The congregation re- 
cently dedicated their beautiful new 
church free of debt. 


The Luther League of Trinity Church, 
Long Beach, is canvassing the homes of the 
congregation to secure places for the en- 
tertainment of the visiting Leaguers who 
will be in attendance at the twenty-second 
biennial convention of the Luther League 
of America this coming July. The charge 
for entertainment will be nominal. 


The Lutheran Choral Union has unan- 
imously accepted the invitation to sing 
at the Sunday evening session of the 
convention, in the Municipal Auditorium, 
which stands within the circle of the 
Rainbow Pier. 


MATTHIAS LEVENGOOD 
MARCH 


WHEN HE answered the call of his Lord 
to “arise, let us go hence,” the congrega- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of the Trinity, Norristown, Pa., was sadly 
bereaved January 18, 1939, when its faith- 
ful servant, Matthias Levengood March, 
answered the call of his Maker and passed 
to the realms of glory. 

His was a sincere Christian life, and 
while from early manhood he was deeply 
concerned with many affairs of this earthly 
life, yet he gave unstintingly of his talents 
and means to his beloved church. 

Probably in the long history of this con- 
gregation no one has served it so faith- 
fully, nor devoted so much of his time and 
energy to its well being. He was always 
ready and willing to labor whole-heartedly 
in its interests, and with the exception of 
his family, nothing was closer to his heart 
during his entire life here on earth. 

As a young man of twenty-eight years, 
his ability was quickly recognized, as in 
1891 they called him as a member of 
church council. He served as deacon for 
eighteen years, and in 1909 was advanced 
to elder, and served in that capacity until 
his death. This service in church council 
for a total of forty-eight years was by far 
the longest period spent by any one per- 
son on that board, he having been on 
January 16, 1939, elected for the twenty- 
fifth consecutive period of two years each. 
‘He also served as president of the church 
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council for eighteen years, having been 
elected in 1920. Prior to that time, from 
1899 to 1907, he served eight years as sec- 
retary of church council, and from 1907 
to 1920 as treasurer. 

March 1, 1904, he was elected super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, serving 
continuously for thirty-five years. 

In addition to this unusually active 
career in the congregation, Mr. March de- 
voted much of the time from the busy 
affairs of an active life in the service of 
the Church at large. For many years he 
represented this congregation as delegate 
to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. On a 
number of occasions he was chosen by 
that body to represent it in the conven- 
tions of the United Lutheran Church. 

Furthermore,’ he served on the Board of 
the Home for Orphans and Aged at Ger- 
mantown; and at the time of his death 
was a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Philadelphia Theological Seminary at 
Mt. Airy, Pa. 


PORTSMOUTH LUTHERANS 
BUILDING NEW CHURCH 


AFTER MANY disappointing delays in the 
face of a great need for a new church, 
construction is under way of a beautiful 
edifice in downtown Portsmouth for the 
First Lutheran congregation of that city. 
The cost of building and lot with equip- 
ment will total about $40,000. Plans and 
specifications were prepared by H. Carl 
Messerschmidt of Richmond, chairman of 
the Committee on Church Architecture of 
the Lutheran Synod of Virginia. The plans 


were approved by the Architectural Com- . 


mittee of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. The structure will be of red 
tapestry brick, with Buckingham slate roof 
and gothic windows of cathedral glass. The 
auditorium will be of etched ceiling design 
with sand-finish plaster walls with doors 
and trim in white oak. All other furnish- 
ings will be in keeping with the Lutheran 
conception of good church architecture. 

The Sunday school rooms will be ar- 
ranged so as to be easily converted for use 
as a social hall, with well-equipped kitchen. 
The contract calls for completion of the 
building by June 1, 1939. 

The new church is located on the north- 
west corner of Washington and King 
Streets. This lot was purchased by the 
Lutheran Synod of Virginia in 1925 and 
was held in trust until four years ago, 
when the congregation took it over. The 
new church may be conveniently reached 
by its membership and is accessible to 
transients. 

The First Lutheran congregation was or- 
ganized in 1908 with the Rev. John W. 
Shuey as pastor. He was succeeded in 
1914 by the late Rev. W. A. Craun, who 
served as pastor for seven years. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. P. A. Atkins, de- 
ceased. The present pastor, the Rev. J. I. 
Coiner, was installed May 8, 1927. Under 
his leadership the congregation has en- 
joyed a healthy growth. The Sunday school 
has had to make use of several adjoining 
buildings to care for its enrollment. The 
congregation consists of 290 confirmed 
members, with a Sunday school of 176. 
Pastor Coiner and his people deserve hearty 
congratulations on this forward step. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 
(Continued from page 15) 


and concentrated civil power, has resisted 
popular education, and has played into the 
hands of Spain and Rome. One hears that 
there are too many churches and that the 
burden of supporting the clergy became 
too great to be borne. In short, the church 
has completely lost rights deemed proper 
for it under Spanish and post-Spanish rule 
up to 1857, rights that are given the Cath- 
olic Church in America with little ques- 
tion, so long as the hook-up between 
church and state, which is a primary 
dogma of Rome, is not made an obligation. 

We believe in freedom of worship, and 
hence see possibilities in the liberty for 
ecclesiastical organization that is engaged 
in the United States and Canada and which 
has been recently established in Mexico 
with the condition that the priest or min- 
ister must be a citizen of Mexico, native 
or naturalized. Title to church property 
cannot be acquired by an ecclesiastical 
corporation (congregation, synod, religious 
monastic order or denomination). These 
regulations grew out of what the present 
generation of Mexican citizens think was 
an abuse of the church’s rightful place and 
power. Evidence of devotion to the church’s 
services is widespread. Demand for its 
ministrations persisted when the Calles 
government suppressed them and closed 
the churches. But popular demand has led 
to their re-opening under supervision that 
was either formally granted or not op- 
posed. It must not be thought that there 
is nothing of true spiritual value in the 
ministry of Catholicism in Mexico, But 
its political and economic tenets have not 
been correct, and from these the people 
have declared a measure of independence. 
It therefore cannot be said that the church 
has kept in all respects the confidence of 
the Mexican people. Mexico has its lesson 
for those who would surrender civil rights 
to ecclesiastical authorities. 


A “CLINICAL YEAR” 
(Continued from page 2) 


clearly by the many localities that are 
without adequate church facilities to bring 
the Gospel to the thousands who are not 
receiving it. The mission field presents 
problems that many pastors in organized, 
self-supporting congregations only know 
of by hearing and reading. I believe that 
one of the outstanding forward movements 
of the church today is the training of men 
for our Home Mission field. An outstand- 
ing achievement apart from establishing 
churches and extending the Gospel, is that 
it aids in decreasing synodical prejudices 
and makes clear what the United Lutheran 
Church stands for as a whole, the further- 
ing of God’s Kingdom and not the further- 
ance of a section. 

To a man whose name is unknown to 
me, I wish to pay tribute for devising the 
plan by which clinical year men came 
into being. He gave birth to what our 
Church should recognize as a great step 
forward. The time to strike is when the 
iron is hot, and thanks be to Almighty 
God for those who guide the work of the 
Board of American Missions for striking. 
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1938 IN CONGREGATIONS 


ZION, WILMINGTON, DEL., CELE- 
BRATES ANNIVERSARIES AND 
REPORTS GOOD WORKS 


“Tsou CROWNEST the year with thy good- 
ness; and thy paths drop fatness,” thus 
Zion Lutheran Church of Wilmington, Del., 
and its pastor, the Rev. Sterling F. Bashore, 
may well exclaim, as they review the 
calendar for 1938. 

An almost unbroken record for the past 
quarter of a century was maintained by 
the payment of the apportionment in full 
and by generous contributions to special 
benevolence. Accessions totaled thirty, and 
attendance at morning services increased 
fourteen per cent over the preceding 
year. Total contributions continued to rise, 
as they have each year since 1933, or the 
beginning of the present pastorate. In- 
debtedness was reduced by $3,500 during 
the past year and the congregation has 
set as its goal freedom from debt by 1948, 
its Centennial Year. 

June 26, 1938, the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the Landing of the Swedes 
and Finns in Wilmington and the fortieth 
anniversary of the present house of wor- 
ship were celebrated, with E. C. Bloom- 
quist, D.D., of Rockford, Ill., and the Rev. 
Bernard W. Krapf of Haddon Heights, 
N. J., as guest speakers. Other important 
anniversaries were observed, but the most 
memorable of all was the ninetieth anni- 
versary, which was celebrated by a fort- 
night of services and meetings early in 
December and the publication of a com- 
prehensive history, “Ninety Years in Zion.” 


The Ninetieth Anniversary 


The ninetieth anniversary celebration 
opened June 27 with Communion serv- 
ices. The Rev. S. G. R. von Bosse of 
Philadelphia, Pa., the only living former 
pastor of Zion Church, was guest speaker 
December 4, and Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the closing service December 11. 
Other events of the celebration were a 
sacred concert by the choir; Community 
Night, a congregational dinner, and Or- 
ganizations’ Night. 

The main speaker at the dinner was the 
Rev. Paul P. Huyett, president of the 
Philadelphia Conference of the Minis- 
terium. Greetings were also brought by 
the Hon. Richard C. McMullen, Governor 
of Delaware; the Hon. Walter W. Brown, 
Mayor of Wilmington; William F. Herr- 
mann, D.D., president of the German Con- 
ference; and by sons of Zion in the min- 
istry. On Organizations’ Night S. White 
Rhyne, D.D., executive secretary of the 
Parish and Church School Board of the 
U. L. C. A., was the guest speaker, while 
the pastor dwelt on “Dramatic Moments 
in Our History.” 

During its ninety years, Zion Church 
has had eleven pastors: the Rev. Friedrich 
Walz, the Rev. Carl M. Jaeger, the Rev. 
Thomas Steck, the Rev. Wilhelm Hasskarl, 
the Rev. Johann Kucher, the Rev. Heinrich 
Weicksel, the Rev. H. B. Kuhn, Paul 
Isenschmid, D.D. (1871-1914, emeritus 
1914-1930), the Rev. S. G. R. von Bosse, 
the Rev. Frederick Hasskarl, and the Rev. 
Sterling F. Bashore since 1933. 


Sons and Daughters in the Ministry 


Six sons have entered the gospel min- 
istry: the Rev. Carl J. Hirzel, for twenty- 
four years prior to his decease in 1914, 
English secretary of the Germantown 
Home; William J. Finck, D.D., author of 
“Tjutheran Landmarks and Pioneers” and 
now living in retirement; the Rev. Ed- 
ward N. Spirer, a converted Hebrew and 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, North 
Hollywood, Calif.; the Rev. Carl F. Yaeger, 
who had charge of the Evangelistic Pro- 
gram of the Twentieth Anniversary Ap- 
peal of the Board of American Missions; 
the Rev. Bernard W. Krapf, pastor of 
Ascension Church, Haddon Heights, N. J.; 
and the Rev. Frank H. Nickel, pastor of 
Christ Church, Great Kills, S. I., N. Y. 

Sister Anna Baumgarten of the Phila- 
delphia Motherhouse, the third oldest 
Sister in point of service, is a daughter 
of Zion. Daughters too numerous to men- 
tion have become mistresses of Lutheran 
parsonages. Mr. Frederick Hasskarl, Jr., 
a senior at Muhlenberg College, plans to 
enter the ministry. Zion Church, by an 
annual scholarship established in 1871, 
became the first congregation in the U. L. 
C. A. to underwrite the education of a 
Hindu boy. The first Girl Scout Troop 
to be registered in America, “Lily of the 
Valley,” was organized in Zion Church in 
1913. 

With the ninetieth anniversary a golden 
memory and the one hundredth anniver- 
sary a blessed anticipation, Zion Church 
enters with confidence and courage an- 
other year of activity in the Kingdom of 
God among men. 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP, ATTEND- 
ANCE AND CONTRIBUTIONS AT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE ANNUAL congregational meeting of 
St. Luke’s Church, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, January 8, revealed that 1938, 
the eleventh year of its history, was the 
best. The unbroken record of an annual 
net gain in membership was maintained. 
In 1938 the net gain in membership is as 
follows: 24 added to the baptized mem- 
bership, 19 to the confirmed membership 
and 14 to the communing membership. 
Church worship showed a decided increase 
at the morning hour and a slight increase 
for the evening hour, or a 10 per cent in- 
crease over the total and average attend- 
ance for 1937. The present membership of 
St. Luke’s is: Baptized, 362; confirmed, 279; 
and communing, 210. Of the confirmed 
membership 240 are resident and 39 are 
non-resident. 

The organizations of the congregation: 
viz., the Sunday school, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, the Young Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, the Lutheran Brotherhood, 
the Luther League, the Light Brigade and 
the Ladies’ Aid Society—without a single 
exception—showed increased membership, 
attendance and contributions for the year. 

The church responded to all benevolent 
causes during the year. The congregation 
met its apportioned benevolence in full 
each month. The 10 per cent increase re- 
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quested by the synod was paid at the end 
of the year. The extra apportionment for 
the Orphans’ Home, the Lowman Home 
and the Southern Seminary were each 
alike met or exceeded by the congrega- 
tion, or its organizations. Other benevolent 
contributions were made to Foreign Mis- 
sions, Home Missions and Hebrew Mis- 
sions. St. Luke’s was one of the nine con- 
gregations in the synod that met the as- 
signed quota for the Anniversary Appeal. 
The response to our quota of $984 was 
$1,001.10, of which amount $568 has been 
paid. : 

Recently the Ladies’ Aid Society pro- 
vided a new pulpit gown for the use of 
the pastor, the Rev. Herman P. Wyrick. 
The prospects for further growth and prog- 
ress in 1939 are hopeful. 


UNUSUAL RECORD IN ANNIVERSARY 
APPEAL AND COMMUNIONS AT 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dr. A. A. ZincK, pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
ports that attendance at services during 
the past year was excellent: at early serv- 
ice an average of 316, and at the Lenten 
and Easter services the best attendances 
in the history of the congregation. During 
the year Dr. Zinck made 1,315 pastoral 
calls; the assistant pastors 884; and the 
parish deaconess 1,414. Ninety-eight per- 
sons were received into membership, and 
92 were lost by death, transfer, removal 
and inactivity. The membership in good 
standing January 1, 1939, is 1,189, of whom 
1,181 communed at least once during the 
year. 

The outstanding event of the year was 
the gathering of pledges amounting to 
nearly $3,300 for the Twentieth Anniver- 
sary Appeal of the Board of American 
Missions. About 75 per cent of this amount 
has already been paid into the treasury— 
a commendable accomplishment in the 
support of the entire Church. Next year 
the congregation will observe its fiftieth 
anniversary, having been organized .Jan- 
uary 5, 1890, by Dr. W. K. Frick. 


“MOST PROSPEROUS YEAR” AT 
UPPER DARBY, PHILADELPHIA 


Curist CHurcH, Upper Darby, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Paul S. Wagner, D.D., its first and 
only pastor, enjoyed in many material re- 
spects during 1938 its most prosperous 
year. The attendances at the regular, fes- 
tival and Lenten services exceeded all 
previous records. Additional services were 
required for Palm Sunday, Easter and 
Communion to accommodate the worship- 
ers. Ninety members united with the con- 
gregation, and more individuals received 
the Sacrament each time the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered than at the cor- 
responding communions of preceding 
years. The receipts for all purposes, given 
practically in their entirety by direct 
means, were the largest in the church’s 
history. Total offerings for apportioned 
and unapportioned benevolences greatly 
exceeded the amount of former years. 

January 8 the eighteenth anniversary of 


the pastor’s ministry in Christ Church and > 
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IN 


FEBRUARY 


Present the Service entitled 


“BURDEN BEARERS” 


(Every pastor has copies of this 
Service) 


JOINT PROMOTIONAL MEETINGS 


U. L. C. A. OFFICIAL AUXILIARIES 
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WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 
LUTHERAN BROTHERHOODS 
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PRESIDENTS 
OF LOCAL 
LUTHER LEAGUES 


Confer with your 


PASTOR 


TODAY 


DISTRIBUTE THE LEAFLET 


ENLIST NEW MEMBERS 


direct your requests and 
questions to: 


“HOW YOU CAN ENJOY 
THE FULLER CHURCH LIFE” 


PUBLICIZE YOUR 1939 PROGRAMS 


If You Intend to Organize 


one of these auxiliaries in your congregation; 
if you want a group which is already organized, 
to unite with an official auxiliary of The United 
Lutheran Church in America; or if you desire 
to strengthen the work of an auxiliary in 
your home church, you are invited to 


COMMITTEE FOR PROMOTION OF AUXILIARIES 


the tenth anniversary of the dedication of 
the complete church for worship, religious 
education and recreation were celebrated. 
Already the church is proving to be too 
small on many occasions for the first use. 

At the annual congregational dinner and 
business meeting the following week, Dr. 
and Mrs. Wagner were presented with a 
generous gift of money. Mrs. Wagner also 
has served approximately eighteen years 
as musical director of the church, having 
charge of the junior and senior vested 
choirs of fifty voices which sing every 
Sunday, and teaches the Ladies’ Bible 
Class of sixty-five members. 

The anniversary gift was in addition to 
many personal gifts presented last June 
at the formal reception tendered Dr. Wag- 
ner by the congregation upon his having 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Gettysburg College at its last com- 
mencement. 


NEW VENTURE IN CHILD 
WELFARE 


By D. F. Engstrom 


Tue Lutheran Welfare Society of Iowa 
is a reality. Five Lutheran groups in that 
state are co-operating in this new venture 
which should be of great service in the 
work of child welfare among the Lutherans 
of Iowa. The Augustana Synod, the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church, the United Lu- 
theran Church, the American Lutheran 
Church, and the United Danish Lutheran 
Church have had their representatives 


present for the meetings which have 
brought this organization into being. 

On invitation of the Committee on Child 
Welfare of the Iowa Conference of the 
Augustana Synod, representatives of these 
five bodies met at the Lutheran Hospital 
in Des Moines, October 3, 1938. This meet- 
ing revealed a keen interest among the 
representatives present in a united pro- 
gram for the promotion of child welfare. 
A tentative constitution was fashioned 
which followed the general outlines of that 
used by the Lutheran Welfare Society of 
Wisconsin. A survey committee was elected 
which spent some time during the fall 
considering the need for such an organiza- 
tion in the state of Iowa, the benefits that 
might be derived, the contemplated re- 
sources, and a suggested plan of procedure. 

The work of the society would unify the 
child welfare work of the several Lu- 
theran bodies in the state and provide 
social case study for the dependent, neg- 
lected, delinquent and handicapped chil- 
dren. It was strongly pointed out that the 
work of the society shall emphasize the 
spiritual needs of the children in its care. 
It is essential that the church remember 
in all of her social work and welfare pro- 
grams that she has a special calling to 
humanity and a special message for the 
needs of the people. The welfare work of 
the church consists not only in giving 
baskets of food and second-hand clothing 
to the poor but in giving the strength and 
wisdom of God’s Word in the solution of 
human problems. 

December 7, 1938, about twenty-five 
representatives of the five synods above 


Joint Public Meeting of Your Auxiliaries 


In January many congregations partici- 
pated in the plans for Joint Promotion 
of the Auxiliaries. If your congregation 


has not yet done so, February gives 
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you your second chance. 


mentioned met again at the Lutheran Hos- 
pital in Des Moines. At this time a con- 
stitution was adopted using the experi- 
ences of the Minnesota and Wisconsin 
societies as guides but keeping in mind 
our own special needs and problems as 
well as the laws of the state and the re- 
quirements of the child welfare depart- 
ment of the state. The representatives who 
were present paid their membership dues 
and elected the Board of Directors who 
shall serve until the first annual meeting 
next September. For the present this 
board is composed of ten men, two from 
each of the five participating synods. It 
is provided in the constitution that there 
shall be representation on the Board of 
Directors from the synods that co-operate. 
The following were elected to serve: 

Dr. N. Astrup Larsen and: Mr. N. O. 
Refsell of the Norwegian Lutheran Church. 

Dr. F. J. Weertz and Dr. J. H. Dawson 
of the United Lutheran Church. 

The Rev. K. R. Jensen and the Rev. 
T. I. Jensen of the Danish Lutheran 
Church. 

The Rev. E. A. Beiderman and the Rev. 
Doering of the American Lutheran Church. 

Dr. W. Albert Erickson and the Rev. 
D. F. Engstrom of the Augustana Synod. 

As an advisory member the Rev. W. H. 
Becker of the Missouri Synod was elected. 

At a meeting of the newly formed Board 
the following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Dr. N. Astrup. Larsen; vice-pres- 
idents, the Rev. E. A. Beiderman and Dr. 
F. J. Weertz; secretary, Dr. W. Albert 
Erickson; treasurer, the Rev. T. I. Jensen; 
publicity director, the Rev. D. F. Engstrom. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ROCHESTER CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


TuE BIBLE school of Grace Church, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., the Rev. Walter Krumwiede, 
S.T.D., pastor, celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary January 22 with a special service 
in which the school and the congregation 
worshiped together. 

The guest speaker was the Rev. Eugene 
Stowell, pastor of the Church of the Resur- 
rection, Rochester, the first member of 
Grace Church to enter the ministry. Pas- 
tor Stowell’s topic was, “Yesterday, Today, 
Tomorrow.” His message was a challenge 
to the school to build a life of service on 
the unchanging Christ. 

The school gave a gift of money to the 
congregation toward the fiftieth anniver- 
sary fund now being raised for the re- 
duction of the mortgage indebtedness. 

The first step in the organization of 
Grace Church Bible School was taken 
January 5, 1889, when the council of the 
Church of the Reformation authorized the 
Rev. J. H. Whitteker, then pastor of 
Reformation Church, to take whatever 
steps were necessary for the establishment 
of a mission in the northeast section of the 
City of Rochester. 

A survey was made of this section, then 
known as the Wakelee Farm district, by 
a group of Reformation Church members 
under the leadership of the late Jacob 
Sutter, who became the first superintendent 
of the school and one of the charter mem- 
bers of the congregation. After a study 
of this survey a Bible school was organized 
in School No. 4 on Central Park, January 
20, 1889. The school began with seven- 
teen teachers and officers and ninety-seven 
pupils. Not long after its organization, a 
vacant house was secured to which the 
school was transferred. 
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Among those who enrolled in that first 
school were Miss Emma Amsler, the first 
head of the primary department; Miss 
Elizabeth Miller, one of the first teachers; 
Miss Lillian Hutter (now Mrs. Schmidt), 
Miss Elizabeth Graning (now Mrs. Yeger), 
John Amsler, Miss Elizabeth Amsler, and 
Arthur Sutter. All these pupils and lead- 
ers of that first school are still members 
of Grace Church. Mr. John Amsler has 
served the congregation in many capacities, 
as council member, treasurer, and as a 
leader among the men of the congrega- 
tion. Miss Emma Amsler and Miss Eliza- 
beth Miller became charter members of 
the congregation. 

Plans are now actively under way for 
the celebration of the golden anniversary 
of Grace Church September 24. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY AT 
WEST POINT, NEBR. 


SPECIAL SERVICES at Grace Church, West 
Point, Nebr., marked the observance of 
the silver anniversary of the dedication 
of the present church building, which took 
place December 28, 1913. 

Sunday morning, December 28, Dr. L. J. 
Powell of Washington, Ill., delivered the 
sermon. He was the pastor at the time the 
present fine edifice was dedicated. He 
stressed the fact that it is not the mere 
church walls that have been built but the 
life and character that go to make up the 
life of the membership as a finished prod- 
uct that is the church, and the combined 
character and life of each individual who 
must do his or her part that enters into 
the history of the church. 

In the evening commemorative services 
were held with W. F. Rangeler, D.D., dean 
of the Western Theological Seminary, Fre- 
mont, preaching the sermon. Dr. Rangeler 
had served as pastor of this congregation 
from 1919 to 1923. He used as his theme 
the thought that the church is our spir- 
itual home on earth. The choir sang two 
numbers, Mendelssohn’s “The Heavens Are 
Telling,” and “Lord God of Hosts.” Mr. 
Warren Fegler sang a solo used at the 
dedication of the church twenty-five years 
before, “Open the Gates of the Temple.” 
A social hour in the church parlors fol- 
lowed the service. Reminiscences of the 
growth and history of the church were 
prepared by Mrs. Ida King. Miss Virginia 
Beckenhauer read a sketch prepared by 
her father, Charles Beckenhauer. 

West Point was one of the preaching 
stations served by the pioneer Lutheran 
minister, the Rev. Henry Welty Kuhns. 
The present Grace Church was organized 
by a group of nineteen people who as- 
sembled October 18, 1874, and were served 
by J. F. Kuhlman, D.D., who prepared the 
Constitution and Articles of Incorporation. 
Uriah Bruner was elected the first elder, 
and Stephen Person and C. F. Bayha were 
elected deacons. The name adopted was 
“The Evangelical Lutheran Church of West 
Point, Nebraska.” After a lapse of two 
years, the records show that on October 
15, 1876, the members were called to- 
gether and held services in Krause’s Hall, 
the Rev. J. N. Zimmer presiding. This 
was followed by a meeting and the for- 
mation of a permanent organization, Mr, 
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Zimmer became the pastor at $500 a year. 
The first preaching service was held Sun- 
day morning, October 29, 1876, with twenty 
present. 

Mr. Zimmer was followed as pastor by 
the Rev. A. T. Ludwig. A building fund 
was started under his direction in 1881, 
and a lot 44 x 130 was purchased for $305, 
according to the register of deeds records, 
March 10, 1882. August 9, 1885, the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church was dedicated by 
the Rev. G. W. Spiggle, who became pas- 
tor in April 1885. The building was a 
frame structure, Gothic in style, with a 
spire, and cost complete, $2,300. August 
23, 1885, the first Sunday school of the 
English Lutheran Church was organized, 
with the pastor as superintendent. 

The Rev. Dr. J. C. Jacoby, now of Canon 
City, Colo., became pastor in 1886 and was 
followed by the Rev. L. L. Lipe. During 
the pastorate of Mr. Lipe the church was 
enlarged at a cost of $1,800. After these 
improvements had been made the name 
was changed to Grace Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. The Rev. L. L. Lipe was 
succeeded by his brother, the Rev. Dr. 
W. A. Lipe, whose successful pastorate 
continued for six years, when the Rev. 
W. C. McCool succeeded him in 1899. The 
Rev. A. B. Leamer assumed charge of this 
pastorate and the present fine parsonage 
was built during this time. 

In 1903, the Rev. L. L. Lipe again be- 
came pastor, serving until June 29, 1908, 
when he was succeeded by the Rev. L. J. 
Powell, December 1, 1908. On November 
17, 1912, a special congregational meeting 
was held for the purpose of discussing a 
new, modern church. The present build- 
ing was erected and dedicated December 
28, 1913, at a cost exceeding $25,000. 

The Rev. W. A. Klink, the present pas- 
tor, who took charge February 1, 1924, at 
the conclusion of the evening service gave 
an inspirational address. At the formal 
service and also at the social hour in the 
evening, all the appointments were in 
silver. A surprise to the congregation was 
the gift from Mrs. Ida King, Miss Lillie 
Bruner, Mrs. John Almy, and Mrs. Lily 
B. Monroe. This gift, in memory of their 
parents, was a beautiful set of electrically 
lighted gold branch candelabra for the 
altar. L. M. Kunns 


PASTOR AND MRS. TAAFEL 
HONORED 


A RECEPTION was tendered the Rev. and 
Mrs. Frank O. Taafel by the members of 
Fenner Memorial Chuch, Louisville, Ky., 
on the night of January 6. Greetings were 
brought by the Rev. Henry C. Koch, a per- 
sonal friend of the pastor, and felicitations 
extended on behalf of the church by Mr. 
Henry G. Knadler, chairman of the Board. 
A lovely silver tea service was presented 
to the pastor and his wife by the congre- 
gation as a tribute to their faithful serv- 
ices. A reception followed the service, 
with the young women of the congrega- 
tion serving as hostesses. 

Pastor Taafel followed the illustrious Dr. 
Harlan K, Fenner, distinguished leader of 
the Church, organizer of the congrega- 
tion and its pastor for fifty-two years. On 
his death in 1929, the church was re- 
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dedicated in his honor and named the 
Fenner Memorial Church. 

During the past decade this church has 
suffered a tremendous loss by death—losing 
63 per cent of its membership. However, 
though not a neighborhood church, the 
church has made steady progress; the 
membership of the present being a net 
increase of nearly four hundred per cent 
under the leadership of Pastor Taafel. The 
church has been remodeled and Lutheran 
appointments added; two choirs have been 
organized and vested; a lovely chapel ded- 
icated, and a Beginners’ Room added in 
the educational building. A parsonage has 
been purchased, chimes added to the or- 
gan, and an electric cross dedicated. In less 
than eight years of this pastorate, an in- 
debtedness of $25,000 for these improve- 
ments has been paid, and the church 
placed in a splendid condition financially. 
One of the active features of this congre- 
gation is the work among the men—the 
Brotherhood having an average attendance 
of seventy-six during the year 1938. Over 
$25,000 has been given for benevolence. 

Mr. Taafel has been active in the civic 
life of Louisville. He has served as pres- 
ident of the Lions Club, District Governor 
of Kentucky, president of the Louisville 
Home for the Aged and the Louisville Min- 
isterial Association, and is now secretary 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod and a 
member of the Board of Directors of Wit- 
tenberg College. Mrs. Taafel has served 
as president of the Louisville Missionary 
Union and president of the synodical Mis- 
sionary Society. She, likewise, has served 
on many committees within the city and 
synod. 

With the organization of the Woman’s 
Guild and the pledge of added loyalty, 
this congregation looks forward to the best 
years of its history. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
NEW JERSEY 
Union City, N. J. Twenty-five years of 


activity in the interest of better teaching, 
better courses of study, better grading and 


IN 


equipment of the Lutheran church schools . 


of the North Hudson section were cele- 
brated with a service of thanksgiving and 
prayer in St. John’s Church January 17. 
The Revs. George R. F. Tamke, George 
Churlick and Charles K. Fegley conducted 
the service. The festival preacher was 
Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., of Rochester, 
N. Y., who laid stress upon the three pres- 
ent-day channels of emphasis in religious 
education: weekday religious instruction, 
training of educational leaders, and adult 
education. 

Begun in 1914 by the Revs. P. F. G. 
Becker, L. Brunke and Arthur H. Schmoyer, 
the North Jersey Lutheran Bible School 
Association has never ceased to function, 
its latest achievement being the “North 
Jersey Lutheran Leadership Training 
School,” begun over five years ago. More 
than 100 persons have received training in 
the school. 

At present seven schools are active in the 
work of the association: Trinity of Fair- 
view, St. John’s and St. Trinitatis of Jersey 
City, Bethany of North Bergen, St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s of Guttenberg, St. John’s 
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objective. 


296 Broadway 


Lent Begins February Twenty-Second 


You will probably consider the possibilities of securing help 
from your members in strengthening the financial resources 
for your Church work during this Holy Season of Self Denial 
accepted by Christians everywhere. 

THE “PALM BRANCH” No. 1 LENTEN SELF DENIAL ENVE- 
LOPE FOR DAILY OFFERINGS (Check off spaces provided) 


offers the simple and inexpensive means toward this encouraging 
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of Union City and Good Shepherd of Wee- 
hawken. The president of the association 
is Charles B. Hansen of Trinity Church, 
Fairview. The association is a member of 
the Tri-Conference Church School Asso- 
ciation of the New York Synod. 


Jersey City, N. J. A Hudson County 
School of Religious Education, featuring 
the elementary courses of the International 
Council of Religious Education is now in 
the midst of a six weeks’ session. Spon- 
sored by the County Council, the school’s 
dean is the Rev. Harold C. Letts, pastor 
of Calvary Lutheran Church. Among the 
faculty of eleven are included two other 
Lutheran representatives: the Rev. Ed- 
mund A. Steimle of Our Saviour Church, 
and Mrs. Harold C. Letts; as well as sev- 
eral members of the staff of the New 
Jersey State Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. Sessions are held in the Y. M. C. A. 


DR. G. MORRIS SMITH 
HEADS PENNSYLVANIA 
PRESIDENTS 


Dr. G. Morris Smith, president of Sus- 
quehanna University, has been elected 
president of the Pennsylvania College 
Presidents’ Association. Dr. Smith is one 
of the younger college presidents in the 
country. Since becoming president of Sus- 
quehanna, the institution has made notable 
progress both in respect to the develop- 
ment of the campus and plant and also in 
strengthening the internal educational life 
of the college. Dr. Smith has served as 
chairman of important committees of the 
association and as a member of’ others 
which framed significant recommendations 
and policies. He succeeds Dr. William 
Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette Col- 
lege, as the organization’s head. 

For the fifth consecutive concert season 
Susquehanna’s Motet Choir is on tour of 
the larger cities of central and eastern 
Pennsylvania. This choir is recognized as 
one of the leading a cappella groups in the 
United States and last season was runner- 
up for first place in the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company’s Chorus Quest, losing 
by a narrow margin to Ohio State Univer- 
sity and competing with two hundred 
choirs. The choir consists of forty mixed 
voices and is directed by its organizer, 
Prof. Frederick C. Stevens. For the fourth 
consecutive year the choir appeared over 
a coast to coast network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company, January 28. 


EUROPE THIS SUMMER 


THEN TRAVEL WITH A GROUP OF 
PROTESTANT CHRISTIANS 


Three Personally Conducted Tours 
The Supreme in 
European Travel 


Most Complete and Comprehensive 
Itineraries — Luxury with Economy 
Excellent ship space still available 
Write for Folder 
HECKERMAN’S TOURS, Bedford, Pa. 
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Finer materials, cut on 
pattern, hand- tailored 
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Mellow Fruits of Experience 
By DR. L. M. ZIMMERMAN 
20 PRINTINGS IN 23 MONTHS 

THE LUTHERAN — “Christian solution of 
common problems of everyday life.” 

CHRISTIAN OBSERVER—“Each chapter is 
brief, interesting and helpful.” 

WATCHMAN EXAMINER—‘‘Ought not to be 
a home without this book.” 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN—“It is filled with 
guidance and inspiration.” 

METHODIST RECORDER—“Makes the heart 
stronger and more joyous.” 

CHURCH MANAGEMENT — “Will restore 
confidence in the Christian philosophies.” 

MOODY MONTHLY—“Timely and practic- 
able lessons of spiritual value and benefit.” 

64 Pages. Bound in Blue Cloth. 

Postpaid, 35 cents. Three Copies, $1.00. 
United Lutheran Publication House 

1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WAGNER COLLEGE 


Present Arnaud C. Marts, president of 
Bucknell University, will be the main 
speaker at the second annual Wagner 
College Dinner to be held Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 21, at the Beekman Tower 
Hotel, Manhattan, New York. His subject 
will be “The Place of the Small Christian 
College in American Education.” 

Invited to this annual event of Wagner 
College, Staten Island, New York City, 
are all Wagner graduates, faculty and ad- 
ministration members, trustees, college 
friends, and students to mark another year 
of college progress and to hear President 
Marts, one of the leaders in American 
education. 

Other speakers will be Dr. Frederic Sut- 
ter, president. of the Board of Trustees of 
Wagner College, and Clarence C. Stough- 
ton, president of the college. The Rev. 
Joseph Flotten, pastor of Resurrection 


AN UNUSUAL NEW BOOK ON THE DIS- 
TINCTIVE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY: 


THE RESURRECTION OF 
THE HUMAN BODY 


by 
NORMAN H. CAMP 


Author of Thinking With God, etc. 


Is Christ now living in a human body 
of flesh and bones? Where? Will the 
bodies of all dead men be raised from 
the grave? When? Can Christians dis- 
tinguish between truth and error? How? 
These and other vital questions consid- 
ered in this timely book on the out- 
standing message of the early Church. 
Bound in blue cloth, stamped in gold; 
127 pages; attractive two-color jacket; 
75 cents. ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


THE BIBLE INSTITUTE COLPORTAGE ASS’N. 
876 North Wells Street, Chicago 
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Write for an illustrated 
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choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
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Lutheran Church, St. Albans, L. IL, will 
preside. 

Other alumni officers are Bruce H. 
Carney, first Wagner graduate fellow in 
biology; the Rev. John Bauchmann of St. 
Jacobi Lutheran Church, Brooklyn; and 
the Rev. Herman Meyer of Immanuel Lu- 
theran Church, New Springville, S. I. 

Designated as a special service to Lu- 
theran pastors, members of the congrega- 
tion, and Wagner graduates, Wagner 
Memorial Lutheran College has inaugu- 
rated a “World’s Fair Plan” to open its 
men’s and women’s dormitories from June 
15 to September 1 as a “home” for vis- 
itors to the New York World’s. Fair of 
1939. Wagner, only Lutheran college in 
the Metropolitan Area, will make rates as 
low as possible. A special rate will be 
offered to men and women who study at 
the Wagner summer session while visit- 
ing the Fair. Present plans call also for 
student guides to take visitors through 
the Fair and to interesting points in New 
York City. 


CONGREGATIONS 


St. Albans, L. I., N. Y. The Church of 
the Resurrection, the Rev. Joseph B. 
Flotten pastor, was the recipient of sev- 
eral special gifts from members on Christ- 
mas morning. A beautiful carpet for the 
center aisle of the church was given by 
Mr. and Mrs. John Kalb in memory of 
their parents, and a 400-pound bell for 
the tower by Mr. Arthur W. Page in 
memory of his parents. 

It has become something of a tradition 
in this congregation to remember the 
church with special and important gifts 
at this season of the year, and each year 
sees the installation of some appointment 
which, though highly desirable, is not pro- 
vided for in the budget. 


Scarsdale, N. Y. January 6, 1939, the 
Church of the Redeemer at Scarsdale was 
ten years old. A decade ago thirty-eight 
people met together for a worship service 
at Dykeman Hall, with one bond between 
them—they were all Lutherans; and one 
purpose—to organize a Lutheran Church. 
Dr. Samuel Trexler, then president of the 
United Synod of New York, was in charge 
of the service. January 8 Dr. Trexler was 
again with the congregation to preach the 
sermon at the anniversary service. 

January 15 Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, pres- 
ident of the synod, preached the sermon 
and was assisted in the services by the 
Rev. Dr. Paul C. White, secretary of synod. 

At the anniversary dinner held Friday 
evening ninety-seven persons participated. 
Mr. Schnebbe was the toastmaster. Among 
the speakers were the Rev. James Harry 
Price, representing the Scarsdale clergy; 
the Rev. Fred Grunst, vice-president of 
the New York Conference; Mr. Charles H. 
Dahmer, treasurer of the synod; Mr. Gene 
Fuerst and the Rev. James Berg of Mt. 
Vernon. It was a happy affair from start 
to finish. 

The Rev. Russell F. Auman pastor of 
this congregation, preached the sermon 
January 22; and administered the Com- 
munion. The month of anniversary serv- 
ices closed January 29 with a memorial 
service to honor the memory of the mem- 
bers who died during the past decade. 
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OBITUARY 


The Rev. William H. Berk 


a son of John and Mary Berk, was born in 
Gouldsboro, Wayne County, Pa., December 3, 
1869. He went with his parents to Frackville 
in Schuylkill County, where he received his 
pubic school education. He attended Keystone 
tate Normal School preparing to enter Muh- 
lenberg College in 1893, but left before com- 
pleting his course and matriculated at Witten- 
berg College at Springfield, Ohio. He graduated 
from Wittenberg in June 1897 and was ad- 
mitted to the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Philadelphia, Pa., in the fall. He completed 
his course in June 1900 and was ordained to 
the holy ministry June 11, 1900, in St. Johannes 
Church in Philadelphia, Dr. G. F. Spieker 
preaching the ordination sermon. 

He served charges at Mildred and Berwick, 
Pa., until 1916 he was called to Grace 
Church, Lehighton, Pa., where he rendered 
faithful service until his death Sunday, Decem- 
ber 11, 1938. 

He was married to Elizabeth Gassner January 
15, 1921, who with a brother, Dr. John K. Berk, 
survive him. His remains were laid in _ theic 
last earthly resting place in Evergreen Ceme- 
tery, East Mauch Chunk, after the service in 
Grace Church conducted by Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, assisted bv the Rev. Thomas Atkinson, 
president of the Wilkes-Barre Conference. 

W. F. Heldt. 


Mrs. Margaretha Dahmer 


Sunday, January 22, Mrs. Margaretha (nee 
Dietz) Dahmer, second oldest member of Christ 
Church, New York City, fell asleep in Jesus. 
She was in her ninety-second year and was an 
active member of Christ Church until her death, 
and led many to this church. Her husband, 
Heinrich Dahmer, preceded her to eternity 
fifteen years ago, one year before they would 
have been privileged to celebrate their golden 
wedding anniversary. 

Her deeply spiritual home left its lasting im- 
press upon the lives of her two children, Miss 
Emily Dahmer, who lived with her mother, and 
Mr. Charles H. Dahmer, treasurer of the United 
Synod of New York, an active member of sev- 
eral important boards of the church, and one 
of the founders of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Scarsdale, N. Y 

The funeral service was held at her home 
Wednesday evening, January 25. Her loyalty 
and steadfast devotion to duty suggested Pastor 
Henry. C. Offerman’s text, “Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life” 
(Revelation 2:10). January 26 she was laid to 
rest in the Lutheran Cemetery. Pastor Russell 
Auman of Scarsdale read the service at the 
grave. Henry C: Offerman. 


Philip Fager 
was born at Old Brownsville, near Murphys- 
boro, Ill., May 25, 1855, and passed away at 
his home in Murphysboro November 9, 1938. 
His parents were Sebastian and Marianna Fager, 
who came to America from Germany eighty- 
four years ago. 

Mr. Fager received his education in the pub- 
lic schools of the county and at the State Teach- 
ers’ College at Carbondale, Ill. When a young 
man, he taught school for a number of years 
and later served for four years as superinten- 
dent of schools of Jackson County. aur 

He was baptized in infancy and later united 
with Zion Lutheran Church of the DeSoto Par- 
ish. June 28, 1885, he transferred his member-= 
ship to First Lutheran Church, Murphysboro, 
Ill. He served as a member of the church 
council for fifty-two years, and at the time of 
his death was financial secretary, an office he 
had held for more than twenty years. 

He was not only a loyal and faithful leader 
in his local church, but also served as treasurer 
of the Southern Illinois Synod of the General 
Synod, and as a trustee of Carthage College 
for several years. 

He is survived by six children: Ruby and 
Ethel Fager, at nome; Mrs. George Curlin, 
Tinley Park, Ill.; Eugene P. Fager, Winnetka, 
Ill.; George E. Fager, Bethany, Mo.; and Mrs. 
R. C. Ericson, Hammond, Ind. Mrs. Fager 
passed away April 10, 1938. 

eral services were held in First Lutheran 
Church by his pastor, the Rev. William J. Boat- 
man, on Armistice Day, November 11, 1938. 
Interment took place in Pleasant Grove Memo- 
rial Cemetery near Murphysboro. 
Wm. J. Boatman. 


Oscar C. Kramer, D.D. 


pastor of the Sebring-North Georgetown Parish, 
Ohio, was called from his active labors Tuesday 
morning, January 17, 1939. Except for the last 
month,, when he suffered recurring heart at- 
tacks, Dr. Kramer led an active and busy life. 
He was born March 26, 1871, in Tiffin, Ohio, 
where he entered Heidelberg College, and grad- 
uated in 1892. He later entered Hamma Divinity 
School at Springfield, Ohio, and was ordained 
to the gospel ministry in 1895. 

Dr. Kramer served his entire ministry in 
Ohio; his first parish being at Perrysville. Later 


' Pittsburgh Synod. 
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he served Bethany Church, Lima; Trinity, 
Findlay; First Lutheran, Galion; the Rowsburg 
Parish and the Sebring-North Georgetown Par- 
ish. In 1915 Wittenberg College conferred upon 
him the honorary title of. Doctor of Divinity. 


\ A faithful record of service and the respect 


and love of his congregations and community 
followed him wherever he served. 

In April 1896, Dr. Kramer was united in 
marriage to Elvina Whittaker of Salem, Ohio, 
who preceded him in death three years ago. 

Funeral services were held in Trinity Church, 
Sebring, in charge of the Rev. G. D. Myers and 
the Rev. H. E. Dunmire. Joseph Sittler, D.D., 
president of the Synod of Ohio, preached the 
sermon. Interment was made beside his wife in 
Salem, Ohio, January 20; the committal service 
being in charge of the Rev. G. D. Keister. 

He leaves to cherish a blessed peg his 
sister, Mrs. Anna Martin, who made her home 
with him since the death of his wife; seven 
nieces and nephews; his brethren in the min- 
istry and the members of the parishes he served. 

“Servant of God, well done; 
Thy glorious warfare’s past. 

The battle’s fought, the vict’ry won 
And thou art home at last.” 


Mrs. Nevin E. Miller 


Having been in failing health for several 
years, Emma Hiltebeitel Miller was called Home 
January 14, 1939. About eight weeks before 
her death she was stricken seriously and was 
removed to the Lankenau Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. A week after her return she suf- 
fered a heart attack to which she succumbed 
at the age of seventy years, six months and 
fourteen days. 

The deceased was the wife of the Rev. Nevin 
E. Miller, the respected pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Phoenixville, Pa. Born in Allentown, 
Pa., she was the daughter of Ezra and Violetta 
(nee Fries) Hiltebeitel. 

During her long residence in Phoenixville, 
which covered nearly forty-six years, she was 
active in civic as well as in church affairs. In 
addition to her participation in the general work 
of her church, she was for many years a teacher 
in the church school.. 

Besides her husband she is survived by three 
daughters, one son, a brother and four grand- 
children. i 

Funeral services were conducted in St. John’s 
Church, Phoenixville, January 18, with W. O. 
Fegely, D.D., of Trappe, and the Rev. L. S. 
Trump of Kimberton officiating. Further serv- 
ices were held in Cetronia Union Church, Allen- 
town, where the Rev. H. S. Kidd, president of 
the Norristown Conference, preached the ser- 
mon and the Rev. Joseph Moore, pastor loci, 
read the liturgy. Interment was made in the 
adjoining cemetery. R. L. Winters. 


Mrs. Lillian Mae Simon 


Amidst the confusion of earth’s conflicting 
emotions the voice of the eternal God spoke 
in the soul of Lillian Mae (Brooky) Simon 
wife of the Rev. Adam E. Simon, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Clairton, Pa. She alone heard 
that voice, and January 21, at 5.55 o’clock in 
the morning she answered the call and turned 
her face toward home and her Father’s house. 
Thirty-seven years before, in Connellsville, Pa., 
July 22, 1901, her life opened to the light of 
day on earth. And the child grew. Following 
her into that home came ten other children, 
and she is the first of that family circle to take 
her departure. 

Her school work and educational privileges 
prepared her for teaching. In this high calling 
she served a year in Connellsville, two years in 
Ardara, and about seven years in Trafford. 
From teaching she went into service for the 
King as a co-laborer with her husband. The 
date of this union and fellowship in service 
was the day of their wedding June 1, 1927. 

In devotion and ministering love she led the 
members of their congregations in North East 
and in Clairton and now, as if to teach them 
to be unafraid, she has gone forth, the first 
member of the Clairton church, during the 
present pastorate of more than six years, to 
walk on that celestial shore. 

Her body lay in state in the church she loved 
and hundreds came to view it with heavy 
hearts. The funeral service was held January 
24, in care of President H. H. Bagger and Mis- 
sionary Superintendent P. H. R. Mullen of the 
The sermon was preached 
by the Rey. W. Howard Baker of Sulphur 
Springs, Ohio, her former pastor in her home 
church. The choir and Mrs. George Crouse of 
Smithton sang comfortingly. From the church 
the body was taken to the Mt. Vernon Ceme- 
tery, not many miles away, with the members 
of the church council serving as pallbearers. 

In addition to her parents and ten brothers 
and sisters, Mrs. Simon is survived by her own 
five little ones, who remain to comfort her 
sorrowing husband. To them all there has gone 
forth a flood of genuinely Christian sympath 
and to God the prayer ascends that He will 
indeed bind up their wounds, as only He can, 
and carry the lambs in His bosom. 

P. H. R. Mullen. 
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Mrs. Louisa E. Young 


(nee Messersmith), was born August 15, 1853, 
at Baltimore, Md., and died at her residence in 
he ae City after a long illness January 

She married John J. Young, D.D., June 6, 
1878, and is survived by two daughters, Cora 
E. and Eva C. Young; one son, the Rev. Paul 
M. Young; and two grandsons. 

She was active in the Women’s Missionary 
ey of the Olive Branch Synod and of the 
New York Synod. In 1893 she organized a 
Women’s Missionary Society at St. John’s 
Church, Christopher Street, N. Y., where her 
husband was pastor for twenty-one years. She 
was the first and only president of this society, 
which was one of the most active in synod. 

Interment took place at Kensico Cemetery, 
N. Y., January 21. P.M, Y. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mrs. Ella T. Bird 


Whereas our heavenly Father Who creates and 
summons women has called from her earthly 
labors our esteemed sister, Mrs. Ella T. Bird, 
who for almost a half century has been a 
faithful member and teacher of the Ladies’ 
Bible Class of Trinity Lutheran Church, Con- 
fluence, Pa. 

Therefore be it resolved that we bow in 
humble submission to our heavenly Father’s 
will, realizing that what He does in His in- 
finite wisdom and power is best for His chil- 
dren, and that we members of the Ladies’ Bible 
Class do hereby testify to our keen sense of 
loss which both the church and Sunday school 
sustains in her passing on and at the same time 
our heartfelt gratitude to God for her faithful 
service and the support she readily gave to the 
Sunday school work as a member and teacher. 

And that we extend to her sorely bereaved 
family our deepest sympathy, and commend 
them to the compassion and care and guidance 
of Him Who loves us and gave Himself for us 
and further— 

That a copy of this resolution be given to 
the family. 

That they be spread upon the minutes of the 
Ladies’ Bible Class— 

And a copy sent to our church paper. 

Mrs. C. L. Groff, 

Mrs. P. S. Wilson, 

Mrs. N. I. McMillan, 
Committee. 


The Rev. Dr. Oscar C. Kramer 


We, the pastors of the Lutheran Ministerial 
Association of Youngstown and Vicinity, bow 
our heads in deep sorrow over the personal 
loss of the sudden departure of our beloved 
colleague, the Rev. Dr. Oscar C. Kramer, pas- 
tor of the Sebring-North Georgetown Parish 
and for forty-three years a co-laborer with us 
in God’s Kingdom here in Ohio. 

We therefore offer the following resolutions: 

Whereas, it has pleased the will of Almighty 
God to take His servant from the midst of his 
labors into His heavenly Kingdom, and 

Whereas, in the passing of Brother Kramer, 
the association, and particularly the Sebring- 
North Georgetown Parish, have lost a sincere, 
competent and faithful pastor and friend. 

Be it resolved, that we bow in humble sub- 
mission to our Master’s will, giving thanks for 
his consecrated life and unselfish service, and 
extend to the family of our’ deceased brother, 
and to the Sebring-North Georgetown Parish 
which he was faithfully serving, our sincere 
sympathy; and pray that the Holy Spirit will 
comfort and sustain them in their grief and 
loss; and be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family and to the church councils 
of the Sebring-North Georgetown churches; that 
they be transcribed upon the minutes of our 
Pastors’ Association, and a copy sent to THE 
LurHeran and the Lutherischer Herold. 

THe LUTHERAN MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION OF 

YOUNGSTOWN AND VICINITY 
Maynard A. Stull, Pres. 
John W. Grohne, Sec. 


Agnes Ida Schade 


Resolved that the Board of Foreign Missions 
records its high appreciation of the pioneer 
service rendered at Rajahmundry, India, by 
Agnes I. Schade, and of her unremitting, un- 
selfish, and successful work of thirty-five years, 
especially her devotion to the Christian educa- 
tion of girls and women in the boarding school 
she founded in 1895 which now proudly bears 
her name. 

Resolved that we call upon all missionaries 
in our mission fields to emulate her Christian 
example in the service of our Lord Jesus Christ 
for His Kingdom and dominion in the hearts 
and lives of the people of their respective mis- 
sion fields. 

Resolved that the Board express its sincere 
sympathy to her sister Emma and all those who 
have ered loss by her death. 

Resolved that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the sister who survives her and still 
lives at Monaca, Pa., and that they be pub- 
lished in Tue LurHeran, The Foreign Mission- 
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priced 
from 


*895 


upward 
e 


This organ 
with superb 
case design, 
cost $1785. 


i aly you buy a Wicks, you buy an 
organ with glorious tone, reliable 
construction, and finest electric Action. 
Hear the WICKS at the San Francisco Fair 
WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS * DEPT.L.U. 


STEREOPTICON 
LECTURES 


The Walther League Department of 
Visual Education offers the finest and 
most complete collection of religious 
lectures and slides in the country. 

Write for our special catalog 
over 100 lectures on Biblical, Lenten, 
Easter, Church History, Mission, and 
Travel subjects. We offer special terms 
on new Victor Portable Stereopticons. 
Used machines may be purchased at spe- 
cial prices. All slides are colored. 


WALTHER LEAGUE 


Dept. of Visual Education 
6438 Eggleston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS, ALTAR 
§ LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 
Ap MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 
DESIGNS, ETC., TAILORING 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


417 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Bet. 37th and 38th Sts. 


PULPIT GOWNS 


ary, Der Missionsbote and Lutheran Woman’s 

Work. 

Boarp oF ForEIGN Misstons, Unrttep LUTHERAN 
CHuRcH IN AMERICA 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Beamer, James R., from 1034 Buffalo St., Frank- 
lin, Pa., to 140 Church St., Monongahela, Pa. 

Bodie, Earl K., from 919 N. 4th St., Wilmington, 
N. C., to Bear Poplar, N. C. 

Bremer, O. A., from 5018 16th St., N. E., 
peas, Wash., to 4517 45th St., N. E., Seattle, 


Wash. 

Brokhoff, John R., from 1603 Monument Ave., 
Richmond, Va., to 1924 Hanover Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Irschick, Leon E. L., from Tanuku, W. Godavery 
District, India, to 3805 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kahlenberg, Henry V., from 921 W. Taylor St., 
Kokomo, Ind., to 425 Fifth St., N., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Leamer, J. S., from 715 S. Third St., Clinton, 
Iowa, to 3310 17th St., Columbus, Nebr. 

Motzkus, F., from 102 Vine St., Batesville, Ind., 
to Wayland, Iowa. 

Wappner, Martin W., from 112 W. Williams St., 
re Ohio, to care of O. S. R., Mansfield, 

io. 


AN OFFER 


The Lutheran Church of Minerva, Ohio, has 
on hand an old bulletin board (hymn board), 
100 Jubilate Sunday School Books, and an old 
silver communion set having 100 cups. These 
may he had by mission churches or others on 
payment of freight charges. 

Address inquiries to the Rev. Warner E. 
Holmgren, 509 West Plain St., Minerva, Ohio. 
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Lenten, Palm Sunday, and Easter Folders 


LITHOGRAPHED FOLDER SERIES No. H 


THE FRONT COVERS of these folders are beautifully lithographed in five colors. Space is available for printing name of church, etc. 


——————— 


THE REMAINING PAGES are blank and furnish a splendid medium for pastoral letters, sermon and service announcements. 
TWO SIZES are available in some of the folders illustrated. Care must be exercised in indicating which size is desired. 


PRICES: Small Size—336 x 534 folded—100—75 cents; 250—$1.88; 500—$2.50; 1,000—3$4.00. Large Size—514 x 8% folded—100—$1.50; 
250—$3.75; 500—$6.00; 1,000—$10.00. 


In ordering give first, second and third choice. An early order will insure against disappointment. 


NEW—Small Size Only—No. 656 Z 
, Small Size—No. 341 Small Size—No. 255 
Large Size—No. 432 Large Size—No. 261 


Samples of Folders on Request 


. 
: 


wax 
shan ye) 


vis Risen 
pe, 


Palm Sunday Folder NEW Small Size—No. 646 NEW Small Size—No. 671 
NEW—Large Size Only—No. 126 NEW Large Size—No. 645 NEW Large Size—No. 670 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


